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“Jesus Christ in Man’s Conflicts” 


A Guest Editorial 
By Richard L. Heaton 


THIS ISSUE OF ENCOUNTER contains eight papers which have been 
commissioned and prepared for the National Triennial Conference for the 
Interseminary Movement, to be held September 8-12, 1960, in Denver, 
Colorado. Collectively, they are meant to serve as a study document for use 
in the seminaries of North America during the 1959-60 academic year. 

The theme for the conference is “Jesus Christ in Man’s Conflicts.” It 
has been our intention that the study papers as well as the substance of the 
discussion at the conference will point to Jesus as the foundation of ethics 
and to ethics as a witness to Jesus Christ. Each of the papers is accom- 
panied by questions and by a brief bibliography and will therefore lend it- 
self for use in both seminary classroom and in informal study groups. 

The function of this preface will be to point to the basis for the choice 
of the theme and provide a context within which the issues raised by the 
various authors may be discussed. 

In the third volume of the Niebuhr-Williams-Gustafson study of theo- 
logical education, The Advancement of Theological Education, the authors 
stress “five main tendencies” which “characterize recent changes in the 
course of study.” The first of these they call “the tendency to re-establish 
or maintain, to integrate and to relate to contemporary life the traditionally 
basic theological studies.”* We intend that our efforts express this increas- 
ing concern for the integration of theological study and the issues of con- 
temporary life in the highly critical area of Christology and ethics. 

The Interseminary Triennial Planning Committee has also endeavored 
to be responsive to the conclusion in the aforementioned volume that, in sem- 
inary curricula, “ethics is rarely completely ignored, but it receives only 
minimal! attention in a large number of schools.”* More concretely, we 
have tried to be responsive to what is implicit in the judgment that “too often 
the one required course in ethics gives a general approach to basic prin- 
ciples, quite necessary in itself but rarely probing concrete personal and 
social issues in the common life except for some attention to problems of 
pastoral ethics.”* It is just here that we have seen four dimisions of col- 

1. Niebuhr, H. Richard, Williams, Daniel Day Gustafson, James M., The Advancement of 
T eo — p. 22; (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1957), p. 22. 


3. Ibid., p. 101. 
4. Ibid. 
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laborative study and discussion being provoked by these papers because 
they include issues of major consequence for many, if not most, seminarians. 


The first dimension, the subject of Carl Michalson’s paper, can be put 
as a question, “How can our lives carry Christ’s death and manifest his 
resurrection?” This is the question of the reality of God as he is known to 
us in Jesus Christ. If the inevitable scholastic assumptions are not going to 
stand in the way of confirmation of God’s reality in Jesus Christ, articulation 
of present meaning is required. 


The second dimension, treated by Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., can also 
be formulated by a question, “How is the one Word of God both grace and 
law?” Another way of asking this question was, “How can we live without 
slavery to the law or the delusion of living free from the law?” In his 
Greybook on Theological Training in the Modern World, Keith Bridston re- 
marks that as medical students become convinced that they have every dis- 
ease in the books, so theological students convict themselves of all the sins, 
and this latter burden can be more devastating. Here is the question of 
seminarians reckoning with their own subjective experience. How can vary- 
ing views about sin and guilt not be used as rationalization for one’s own 
moralism or lack of it? Are friends better than psychiatrists for coming 
to terms with oneself? What prevents the gospel from being seen as an ex- 
clusive opportunity for self-understanding? Here, too, is the issue of pas- 
toral care. How is it possible to be exposed to one’s neighbor in identifica- 
tion without selling one’s own soul to the devil? What is required is a re- 
sponsible exposition of the word of God for all men, at all times, in all 
places, mediated in every moment in all things, in spite of sin and death. 


The third dimension, formulated by John Godsey as “The Life of the 
Church and Its Duty in the World,” can be seen as the question of what 
makes Word and sacrament ethically explosive. Preaching and celebration 
of sacraments are duties of every clergyman. What should happen when 
the Word is preached and the sacrament administered? Do we expect too 
much or too little? The issue here is one of wholeness versus fragmentation. 
Do we expect to work as clergy-prophets for the eradication of corrupting 
housing conditions or of destructive poverty so that the gospel can be heard? 
Or as clergy priests and pastors, do we continue to exhort the faithful and 
minister to those who already recognize that they stand against God and in 
his grace? Or do we do both without somehow bringing the two together? 
What is needed here is an effort to show how social action and the mediat- 
ing of grace are brought together for us in Word and sacrament and issue 
as one from what is central in the life of the church. 


There are five papers dealing with the church and the world under the 
lordship of Christ. Reginald Fuller’s paper on the church makes special use 
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of biblical material and the World Council of Churches’ studies in this area. 


There are four papers dealing with the church and the world under the 
lordship of Christ. Reginald Fuller’s paper on the church makes special use 
of biblical material and the World Council of Churches’ studies in this area. 
Roger Shinn discusses Christ’s lordship over the world, with particular refer- 
ence to the elements of contemporary American cultures. James Robinson 
and Thomas Wieser develop opposing views in exegetical studies of the bibli- 
cal view of the world. This fourth dimension has been seen as an attempt to 
deal with the fact that many, if not most, seminarians do not really seem to 
know what is going on in the world and why world events can be determina- 
tively concretely important for their ministry. Here is needed an articulation 
of the significance of the terms “church” and “world” as categories which 
have replaced “Christian principles” and “kingdom of God” for our under- 
standing of contemporary society and culture. It is recognized that such 
understanding stems from our looking at the world as it looks at itself, in 
secular terms. The biblical view of the world is not fully understood or 
seriously reckoned with. The problem of biblical language becomes most 
acute at this point. Do we seek to let the biblical view of the world demythol- 
ogize our contemporary situation or do we seek to demythologize the biblical 
world view, translating it into contemporary, social, psychological, or scien- 
tific terms? We are obviously trying to do both today. Are these alternatives 
in conflict? How do we attest to the validity of Christ’s lordship over both 
the church and the world? 


Finally, in John Hick’s essay on “The Fundamental Nature of the Chris- 
tian Ethic,” some of the main issues of Christology and ethics are brought 
to bear upon the teachings of Jesus. 

It may be concluded from the foregoing that ‘seminarian’ has, in effect, 
been substituted for ‘man in the formulation, “Jesus Christ in Man’s Con- 
flicts.” If so, perhaps it is not so bad, if it is acknowledged that the life of 
the seminarians is “neither that of the clergy nor yet of the laity,” but some- 
times an uncomfortable combination of the two, and sometimes neither. 
Each paper and address must fundamentally recognize that it is either the 
death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, the righteousness of God made mani- 
fest in Jesus Christ, the grace of God in Jesus Christ, or Jesus Christ himself 
who acts and will act in our behalf. Maybe the point here is: if it can get 
through to the about-to-be-professional Christian, involved as he is in at 
least a theoretical suspension of belief, it can get through to anyone! 

The National Interseminary Committee, whose chairman is Professor 
Robert Tobias, Christian Theological Seminary, is indebted to the editors of 
ENCOUNTER, for their cooperation, especially in taking responsibility for 
the book review section. We are also grateful to the editorial board of 


ENCOUNTER for making this publication possible. 














How Our Lives Carry Christ’s Death and 


Manifest His Resurrection 


Atonement, Redemption, and Ethics 
By Carl Michalson 


“All history for a man turned away from the eternal is but a vast mime 


under the mask of the absurd.”* 
‘ob F 
THE APPEARANCE of Jesus of Nazareth in human history has radic- 


ally called in question the form which man’s existence tends to take in the 
world. Everything in the apostolic testimony to his life and work, from his 
humblest acts to his climactic resurrection, witnesses to a single theme: God 
has chosen Jesus of Nazareth as the one in whom he calls the world to obedi- 
ence. By virtue of that call the new age has come, the age in which men may 
live in the world with reference to God and not with reference to the world. 
Sin, death, the devil and all other threats of meaninglessness which the 
world poses are overcome by the dramatic obedience of Jesus who endures 
death to claim the world for God. 

Why God would do this is a mystery. Why God would join his pur- 
pose for mankind with Jesus of Nazareth is a secret which the Christian faith 
continues to conceal successfully under the vocabulary of love. How Chris- 
tians believe that this is what Jesus is about, however, is no mystery. Jesus 
is there, as any datum of history is there, bidding to animate existence with 
the meaning intended in his occurrence. A man may possess Christ’s event- 
fulness as he possesses any datum of history, through the witness of a faith- 
ful community. There is one important respect, however, in which the his- 
tory of Jesus differs from all other events. Jesus of Nazareth is the one in 
whom God has chosen to call history to obedience to himself. Therefore, 
ultimate meaning can now be found in history there. How a man can bring 
himself to think such a thing and even to live where he thinks is the story of 
how one becomes a Christian. Becoming a Christian is a possibility existing 
somewhere between the irreducible mystery of God’s selective love and the 
aggressive unmasking of the enigmas which parade in history in the absence 
of that mystery. 

+ 


The history of Jesus of Nazareth reveals that Jesus conducts the strug- 
gle for his vocation at three levels. First, as the one in whom God is calling 


1, Albert, Camus, The Myth of Sisyphus, A Vintage Book, p. 70. 


(410) 
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the world to obedience, he eats and drinks with publicans and sinners, 
washes the feet of the disciples, and at last empties himself in death on the 
cross. These events interpret each other. They mean that Jesus chose to 
obey God’s call to act on God’s behalf. On God’s behalf he extended mercy 
to sinners. Apart from that reconciling act life in the world has promised 
nothing for sinners but a drama of flight from the infernal flatness of “the 
wrath to come.” 


Second, Jesus stands against all organized attempts to thwart the con- 
tinued disclosure of God’s call to obedience. How is it that Jesus acts with 
mercy toward sinners yet with severity toward the religious? The answer 
lies in his single-mindedness. To preach himself as the one in whom God is 
calling the world to obedience requires him at one and the same time to em- 
brace the sinner with mercy and to annihilate with judgment all calculated 
resistance to the coming of this new age. 


Third, Jesus decides what warrant there is for a carpenter and rabbi to 
act for God. The parable of the pearl of great price, the reading of Isaiah 
61 in the synagogue with his own epilogue of self-identification, the tempta- 
tions in the wilderness, the confession of Peter at Caesarea Philippi, the hes- 
itation in the Garden of Gethsemane and eventual resoluteness concerning 
death—all interpret each other. That is to say, Jesus had no built-in cer- 
tainty about his vocation. Spiritual things being spiritually discerned, his 
vocation occurred in freedom, without coercion by the evident. Albert 
Camus has said “Between history and the eternal I have chosen history be- 
cause I like certainties.” That is one way to resolve the ambiguity of voca- 
tion. Jesus however, surrendered certainty in the world for the uncertain 
pearl of obedience to God’s call. Christians believe, of course, that the 
resurrection is God’s vindication of Jesus’ vocation and that Pentecost is the 
extension of Jesus’ vocation to the church. However, one who takes up the 
ministry which the resurrected Jesus has made the ministry of the church 
does so at the peril of affectation bordering on the histrionic if he does so 
without passing through a personal history of temptation, Gethsemane, and 
cross. The parable of the pearl of great price was Jesus’ rationale to his dis- 
ciples for adopting the call of God as the basis of his mission. It becomes 
the church’s rationale for making Jesus of Nazareth the Lord of our history, 
the beginning of the new age. 

The status of Jesus in history does not suffer from the fact that he 
knows himself as the Christ only in the risk of faith, or that we know 
him as the Christ only in trust. It is to be expected that an event which 
terminates the old and inaugurates the new would have no appeal outside 
the framework which its very occurrence creates. Initiatory events are 
impenetrable to customary human tests. The reason for that is not to be 
found in the fact that the human wits are weak or even aberrant. Such events 
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resist examination because they are the source of the very capacity to know 
them. “God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” The mean- 
ing of that credo is that in Jesus of Nazareth “the old has passed away” 
and “the new has come.” It is an affirmation of faith, however, precisely 
because one who stands in the old has no basis for evaluating the new. “The 
old” is not simply a condition of chronological lag. “The old,” as Calvin 
said, are “the things that have not been formed anew by the spirit of God.” 
The Christ-event is God’s call to adopt obedience to him as the form of one’s 
existence. Where that call is not heard, there is oldness, which is impotent 
to hear. Where it is heard, there is the eternal youthfulness of the new age, 
expressing itself in a vigor which it confesses to receive from beyond itself. 


That is not to say there is no oldness in the new age. It may be there, 
as Karl Barth has said, to remind us that the new has made it old. In any 
case, since Jesus’ time, oldness is defined from the vantage point of the new 
age of his appearing. Christians are not preoccupied, therefore, with the 
problem of how to know such an initiatory event, but with the mystery of 
how the new age arrives when they are faithful in their witness to what Jesus 
is about. The event of Jesus of Nazareth is a creatio ex nihilo. This struc- 
ture is not without parallels in pre-Christian history. God created the world 
out of nothing. He led Israel out of the nothingness of Egypt and created 
life in Canaan out of life in the desert. Just as he constituted Jesus of 
Nazareth as the Christ ex virgine, so through the same Jesus he created the 
new age of freedom in obedience to God out of the old age of bondage to the 
world. The appearance of Jesus of Nazareth is not a genetic consequence 
of what has gone before but an event de novo, a new beginning for God’s 
authority over life. 


The biblical view of time is of enormous importance for an apprecia- 
tion of the cruciality of Jesus of Nazareth in founding the new age. Time 
is a neutral reality which derives its character from what qualifies it. Small 
children sense this. Let a child ask his mother, “What time is it?” The 
mother may answer, “Eight o’clock.” Or she may say, “Bedtime!” The 
response to the former will be vacant; to the latter, restive. Clock and 
calendar qualify time in the most innocuous way. But to know what time is 
for, to know, for instance, that there is a time for marrying, and a time for 
dying, is to know that moments of time derive their substance not from cali- 
bration but from meanings which qualify them, as salt qualifies a dish 
(Gogarten). 


A Christian is a man whose time is qualified by the advent of Jesus of 
Nazareth who acts on God’s behalf and by that act calls the world to obedi- 
ence to God. To say that the world is called to obedience to God is to say 
that man is invoked to give the God-relation and not the world-relation 
priority as the source of his time. Therefore, there is more pathos than 
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comedy in the Milles sculpture recently unveiled in Kansas City. A little 
angel is insinuated into a very terrestrial scene, and on his wrist there is a 
watch. But as the Japanese theologian Kumano is fond of saying, there are 
no watches in heaven. Presumably in heaven the presence of God is the 
sole qualification of time. On earth we violate the soleness of God by com- 
promises with the compositeness of chronological time. The new age, 
which is on earth, is nevertheless the age in which the savor of the God- 
relation is given preeminence. When Jesus says to the thief on the cross, 
“This day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” he is not specifying a chrono- 
metric interval. “This day” indicates “the day of the Lord,” the eschatolog- 
ical measure, the interval in which the call of God in Christ becomes the ba- 
sis for life in the world. That is the time of the new age of which Jesus of 
Nazareth, by acting among us on God’s behalf, is the source. 


+ + 


When one chooses Jesus of Nazareth as the beginning of his history, he 
undergoes an ascent from the old age to the new. This transition is ex- 
perienced as freedom. The experience is roughly analogous to what occurs 
when a traveler transfers from a bus to a jet, or when the son of a black- 
smith succeeds as a wood carver. World history has its parallel when an 
epoch like the middle ages gives way to a new spirit and the modern age 
arises. The philosophical experience of movement from the theoretical 
reason to the practical reason was called “freedom” by Immanuel Kant and 
in that sense it was a secular parallel to what Christians have meant by 
transcendence from the old age to the new. The movement in which syna- 
gogues became churches and classical dearth was assuaged by “the bread 
of life” is the Christian meaning of freedom. Obviously, therefore, when 
Christians talk about freedom they are not talking about just any ability to 
choose (velle) ; they are witnessing to a new context which places choice on 
a radically different level of possibility (posse). 

Contemporary intellectuals like Nicolas Berdyaev and Ortega y Gasset 
make a significant point when they say that the Greeks did not know history 
because they did not know freedom. What is customarily meant by that is 
that the Greeks knew free choice (proairesis), which is the selection among 
alternate ways of doing what one must necessarily do, but they did not know 
freedom of the spirit (eleutheros). Freedom of the spirit is the ability to 
Say yes or no to a destiny and thus to make a choice which sets the whole 
course of one’s life, one’s very history. Freedom in that sense is not a 
psychological state but an event, a decision which is at the same time a way 
of life. Such decisions are the very possibility of history. Therefore, as is 
being said, one who does not know freedom does not know history. 

The distinctive dimension of Christian freedom, however, is not the 
freedom with which one chooses, not even when that choice is a destiny- 
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determining choice. Christian freedom is the freedom one experiences 
when the entire volitional facility of the human spirit is mobilized at the 
new and unanticipated level of the history invoked by Jesus of Nazareth. 
The new age initiated in Jesus has to do mainly with the issue of human 
freedom because it sets up the conditions which force upon the past the very 
possibility of a new authenticity. 

Let me test the sense of the Christian meaning of freedom through a 
series of illustrations. The Japanese daughter of a Samurai was once sent 
to a mission school where she was given a plot of ground a yard square with 
which to do entirely as she chose. It was called a “do as you please” gar- 
den. She planted it according to her own design and afterward exclaimed 
it was the first time in her life she had known what it meant to be free. Chris- 
tian freedom is like that, to be sure, but it is more. 


Radakrishnan, the Indian philosopher and statesman, has likened free- 
dom to being dealt a hand of cards and being allowed to play out the game, 
but strictly within the limits of the cards in hand. Christian freedom also 
includes this sense of a certain latitude within prescribed limits. 

Pascal’s analogy of the wager comes even closer to what Christians 
mean by freedom. It recapitulates the others but adds still another ele- 
ment. The coin is tossed. One is free to do as he pleases with his decision. 
But he can only choose “heads” or “tails”: he must play out the game 
within those limits. What is added by Pascal, however, is urgency. One 
must call out before the coin has fallen. That is to say, man is not free not 
to choose. 

Choice, limitation, and urgency—that is the progressive movement to- 
ward a realistic Christian view of freedom. But what of liberation, which 
is the promise implicit in the new age? The main ingredient in the Chris- 
tian view of freedom is left untouched by implications in the foregoing 
analogies, however right and important they may be. For Christian free- 
dom is not so much concerned with psychology, with the residual potentiali- 
ties of the human spirit. Christian freedom is a reality primarily histori- 
cal, an attribute of life in the new age. If the human spirit occupies the 
old age, and the “old” by definition has not “been formed anew by the 
spirit of God,” nothing of final authenticity is possible to it. For that mat- 
ter, how do you appeal to freedom of choice in a man who does not even 
know his name, who is dying of thirst, who sees only his light dying, who is 
seeking determinedly and listening but is greeted in his universe only by an 
“immaculate silence” (Samuel Beckett), whose thoughts about existence 
resemble more the transcription of his fever chart than a work on ethics 
or logic! Actually, the Christian faith does not simply call upon the ca- 
pacities of man. Christianity is a redemptive faith which in some sense con- 
fers what it requires, such as the understanding which makes choice possible. 
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Freedom is therefore in some sense a gift before it is a task. 


One final analogy, then. A young Irish couple was reported to have 
come to the very brink of marital disaster while failing to agree on the name 
of their expected son. He wanted the son named “Patrick” after the grand- 
father; she wanted the baby named “Noel” because his birth was to occur 
near Christmas. Consider the effect on the problem of choice when the 
doctor announced, “They’re twins.” Or, even better for the analogy to 
Christian freedom, if the doctor could have added, “They’re girls!” Chris- 
tian freedom closely parallels this sense of a shift in the whole context of 
choice. When God inaugurates the new age he puts all prior history in 
question. But he does so by mercifully setting up the framework for a 
wholly new basis for life, an entirely new history. The introduction of new 
possibility by the movement from one level of life to another, from the old 
to the new age, is what the Christian experiences as freedom. 


What, then, is the content of Christian freedom? In what form does 
the transition to the new age express itself in Christians? What is the sig- 
nificance for human behavior in this “freedom wherewith Christ hath made 
us free?” Four realms predominate in which deliverance from the old age 
is specifiable. 

First, there is freedom from the world. In biblical faith “world” has 
two connotations. There is the neutral world which provides the stage upon 
which our lives are acted out, and there is the hostile world which is life in 
a state of siege against God. Life in the old age draws its inspiration from 
the world, sets up the world as an object of devotion, hence obscures the 
world’s neutrality by surrendering to it. The world unwittingly becomes 
man’s captor. The freedom of the Christian man is liberation from such 
bondage and the restoration to man of the world as a stage for the expres- 
sion of stewardship toward God. To say it as Gogarten does, the Creator 
has given us the world as the locus of our responsibility to him. But we 
have worshipped the creature rather than the Creator, perverting our re- 
sponsibility for the world into responsibility to the world. The effect of the 
advent of Jesus is to restore to us the proper relationship by reintroducing 
obedience to God as the new possibility for life in the world. In the new 
age, we must be in the world while not of it. We must live in the world “as 
if not” in the world. We must buy the things of the world “as if not” pos- 
sessing them and have our wives “as if not” having them. 

This paradox of Christian existence is inherent in the transition from 
the old age to the new. In the world we “surrender to Christ and for the 
rest be uncommitted” (Herbert Butterfield). We must live in the world “as 
in a house sold for the breaking-up” (Albert Schweitzer). “He who when 
he has the world is as one who does not have it, then he has the world, other- 
wise the world has him” (Soren Kierkegaard). Freedom is the meaning of 
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being a new creature. With it the oldness of bondage to the world has 
passed away. 

Does not this promise crack with incredulity? Behind the confident 
mask of the minister who says it, is there not some pallor of skepticism? 
What woman would marry a man who loves her “as if not?” What busi- 
ness man can survive who holds his piece of the world “as if not?” 


Yet, one who does not see its cogency may have settled for what the 
young minister in de Vries’ Mackerel Plaza calls a “wooly mamma bear 
Reader’s Digest optimism.” A wrong orientation to the world can be ruinous 
in any relation. It is possible to lose one’s soul even within such elevated 
relations as human love. Can one love another in any other way than “as if 
not” in a world in which there is only one God? To confuse human love 
with acts of worship is not romantic simply. It is demonic. Alternatives to 
the freedom of Christian love border on vampire acts which tend to bankrupt 
love by draughts upon it which disregard transcendent claims. Not even 
the institution of marriage was meant to bear such strains. The Tristan and 
Isolde myth relates this problem: “Two lovers destined solely for each other 
are already dead: they die of ennui, of the slow agony of a love that feeds 
on itself” (Simone de Beauvoir). That is why marriage is a rite of the 
church in which one openly acknowledges that he receives his love “as if 
not,” that is, before God. Marriage is a relation of absolute fidelity be- 
cause one receives his partner before God, not because one gives himself 
wholly to another. The same structure which makes of human love a mar- 
riage makes of business a vocation. Life in the world is a stewardship for 
those who live in the new age of obedience to God in Christ. That obedience 
lifts us out of the age of exclusive investment in the world where lives in- 
evitably depreciate. 

The Spanish philosopher Unamuno knew of a farmer who died without 
the final blessing of the church because the priest could not pry open his 
hand to pour the sacramental oil in his palm. He was clenching three dirty 
yellow coins. The pathos of the incident is not that the farmer missed the 
blessing of the church but that he had probably lived as he died, holding so 
tightly to the world that he was “turned away from the eternal.” 

A second aspect of Christian freedom in the new age is freedom from 
the law. The structure of a Christian’s relation to law is similar to the struc- 
ture of his relation to the world. Law like love and work becomes demonic 
when nothing is allowed to transcend it. Moses knew as Kierkegaard did 
that the law he received was subject to “teleological suspension.” Therefore 
he veiled his face to hide the embarrassment of handing down something 
which could be superseded. Paul saw clearly what was only dimly implicit 
in Moses’ receiving the law from God. He saw that “Christ is the end 
(telos) of the law.” For Paul that meant “all things are lawful.” 
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Does the freedom of the Christian man really border so closely upon 
license? Actually, license is not the conclusion to be drawn from freedom 
from the law. The peculiar feature of the law in the old age was the fact 
that its lack of finality and its oppressiveness were tied up together. There- 
fore when Christ becomes the law’s end, teleologically suspending it by the 
inauguration of the new age, it is not license he introduces. It is freedom 
from the oppressiveness of requirements which had no inherent finality, 
hence no genuine ability to confer authenticity. 

The oppressive thing about the law was the way it took ethical decisions 
out of man’s hands. The law served as a custodian to man, as children have 
nurses when too young to be trusted to their own decisions. Now, however, 
since the coming of Jesus and the inauguration of the new age, man is no 
longer a child but a mature son to whom God restores proprietorship over 
the world. “All things are yours” and “everything is lawful,” because the 
conduct of life has been restored more nearly to the basis God intended be- 
fore sin and law slipped in. For the mature son who lives in the new age 
the law is reducible to one word, “love.”” What that means in any specific 
instance is left to the son to decide. That apparent license is actually free- 
dom for mature responsibility. 

Another oppressive thing about the law was the way it tricked man in- 
to adopting a device he could not carry off. If one could keep the law, he 
believed he could make himself righteous, or, as Paul said, “before the law 
blameless.” The pre-Christian man delighted in the law as an opportunity 
to gain acceptance from God. His delight “before the law,” however, 
turned to a burdening sense of the curse of the law, for the consciousness of 
a God who would base acceptance upon acceptability turned first to dread, 
then to hate. It was in the context of such subliminal discontent that Jesus 
ate with publicans and sinners and surrendered at last to the cross, acting on 
God’s behalf. That action of reconciliation with sinners ended the law as a 
system for self-vindication. In the new age God does not propose probity 
as the precondition of piety. Precisely because that is so, the liberation in 
God’s gracious act through Christ sets men free from the secret dread which 
stifles creative acts of love. 

Some ministers confess to feeling nauseous when they enter their pul- 
pits to preach. Analysis frequently discloses that they are sickened by the 
disjunction between their profession as preachers and their performance as 
persons. The pathos in their lives is i.vt this weekly discomfort, however, 
nor even the interior friction which produces it. The pathos is that in their 
eagerness to please the eternal they have actually turned away. Settling 
for life on the basis of blamelessness before the law, they have not allowed 
their lives to be formed by the spirit of God. They have not chosen them- 
selves in the new age of freedom from the law. If during Jesus’ lifetime 
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one had wished to find him, one would surely have asked where the publi- 
cans and sinners gathered. Is it not strange, then, that the man who stands 
in the pulpit of the church would wish to deprive his people of so authentic 
an index to Jesus’ whereabouts by dissociating himself from sinners? Do- 
natism, which made communication of the gospel contingent upon purity in 
its spokesmen, was heretical for early Christianity because it tended to 
minimize God’s authority in the church. In these more Protestant times 
Donatism is heretical because it upstages the gospel by the law. Luther 
was consistent with the gospel when he counselled Melanchthon to “sin 
bravely,” knowing he could “believe firmly.” God receives sinners, even 
when they are found among those who have his authority to receive sinners. 
Kierkegaard was faithful to his reformation heritage when he coached 
ministers on how to speak God’s word to sinners. They are not to project 
their voices as if they are dramatizing God’s speech. That would be sheer 
“histrionic mummery” (William Cowper). They are to speak as if they are 
themselves hearing God’s speech. Mastery of that technique would soon put 
an end to the “phony” sound some detect in the voice of the church. 


A third realization of freedom in the new age is the freedom from sin. 
The concept of sin in the biblical faith represents a significant contrast to 
non-biblical points of view. Sin in the Bible is primarily a religious and not 
a moral concept. Every instance of sin is reducible to a single dynamic: 
rebellion against God. Even in the system of legalism where sins are mor- 
ally specifiable, the root sin is known to be the disobedience to God implicit 
in the violation. 


In the new age which Christ’s appearing has inaugurated, however, the 
content of sin undergoes an important revision. Sin is no longer simply re- 
bellion against God, but rebellion against the particular form in which God 
has chosen to call men to obedience. Disobedience to God is now defined 
as refusal to accept Jesus of Nazareth as the source of one’s history. In 
the old age there was only one sin: rebellion against God. All sins were 
exemplifications of that basic infidelity. In the new age there is only one 
sin: anachronism. One who lives after the appearance of the new age by 
the framework and standards of the old age is not living “up to date.” Con- 
fidence in circumcision, sacred festivals and laws which no longer have 
authority is a breach of faith in the new age God has wrought in Jesus of 
Nazareth. Hereafter, “that which is not of faith is sin.” 

One sign that contemporary theology has understood the hamartiologi- 
cal seriousness of anachronism is its widespread rejection of natural the- 
ology. Theologians who orient their thinking fundamentally to God’s spe- 
cial act of revelation in Jesus of Nazareth do so not because God cannot be 
known in any other way. Even the confessing church of Germany in its 
Barthian-inspired Barmen declaration of 1934 allowed some sense in which 
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God could be known in nature by reason. But to understand God at the 
level of his natural disclosures in an age when God has called man to obe- 
dience in Jesus of Nazareth is like navigating by the stars long after the 
discovery of the compass (John Donne). It can be done, but it is an- 
achronistic; and anachronism participates in rebellion, stiff-neckedness, in- 
gratitude, and the many other evidences of slowness to trust. 

A Christian is one who by definition is free from the sin of anachron- 
ism because he has adopted God’s call in Christ as the form of his existence. 
The apostle Paul’s counsel to the Corinthian church illustrates the sense of 
this freedom. A Christian ought not eat meat which has been offered to 
idols if it causes his brother to renew his confidence in an out-moded way 
of life. But sooner or later his brother ought to be made to realize that the 
mature Christian is one who should be able to eat meat with equanimity. It 
is anachronistic to travel by raft in the age of the airplane. But it is an 
innocent thing so long as you do not invest your hope for travel in the raft. 
The modern man would get a bit nervous to see Polynesians basing their 
commerce on a fleet of rafts. But he is completely able to assimilate 
Kon Tiki. 

There may be a clue in this historical understanding of sin for resolv- 
ing the old question of how free from sin a Christian really is. The Johan- 
nine literature is the chief source of the quandary primarily because of its 
more genetic concept of redemption. The Christian there is one who is 
“born again” and one is customarily either born or not born. There is no 
middle ground, unless in fact there is such a thing as “being born.” The 
language of birth does not appear in Pauline literature, however, at least 
not with reference to the Christian experience. Historical categories pre- 
dominate there. Hence it is unwarranted to assume that “a new creation” 
in Christ is a man with a “new nature.” He is a man with a new history. A 
new creature is one who participates in the new age of Christ by virtue of 
which the old has passed away. It is in that sense that “no one who abides 
in him sins” (I John 3:6), for to abide in Christ is to transcend anachron- 
ism, adopting the conditions of the new age as the form of one’s life. 

Of course, “if we say we have no sin we deceive ourselves.” That is 
to say, the old age does persist in the new. Some exurbanites after many 
years in the country still gauge “bucolic distances by New York City blocks” 
(J. D. Salinger). A cleavage in histories is not as distinct as a cleavage in 
natures. Two histories may run together; two natures can be counted off in 
sequence. But “if we walk in the light, as he is in the light, . . . the blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanses us from all sin.” That means the Christian’s free- 
dom from sin is the continual spiritual renewal of being lifted up into the 
new age by adopting Christ as the form of his existence. 

Finally, freedom from death is promised in the new age. That would 
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surely be freedom in its least equivocal sense, for any freedom which was 
finally cut across by death would be a hopeless sort. A man could submit 
his freedom to spatial limits and even to intermittent deadlines without vio- 
lation of the sense of authenticity in freedom. But if a man must die at 
last, where is the freedom? If one’s space is ultimately reducible to nothing 
and if one’s time is ultimately running out, all talk of freedom is a hoax, 
like “fishing in a bathtub knowing nothing will come of it” (Camus). 
Sartre is right, therefore, to reject Heidegger’s definition of man as a being- 
toward-death. For it is impossible to be fully a man where the whole enter- 
prise called humanity is terminated in death. Not that Sartre denies all 
men are mortal. It is simply that for him mortality is not what defines a 
man. For Sartre, freedom-notwithstanding-mortality is what defines a 
man. So he asserts his freedom in deliberate disregard of death. Yet, 
while his existentialism may be more defiant than Heidegger’s, it is scarcely 
more free as long as the threat of death is not removed. 


Freedom from mortality, however, does define the Christian man. The 
ultimate choice is the decision which the new age precipitates. To make 
Christ the source of one’s history implies the beginning of a being-toward- 
life and thus a final vindication of all one’s freedoms. Now freedom from 
death is the most extravagant aspect of a Christian’s consciousness in the 
new age. The clue to it has come with the resurrection of Jesus, which is 
the sign of the new age. The logic of it is that death is the wage of sin, so 
that with freedom from sin there follows freedom from death. Death is 
“the last enemy” only in a chronological sense. Its power over life is over- 
come when Jesus acts on behalf of God in reconciling sinners. Jesus’ own 
resurrection is already implicit in his atoning deeds. Therefore, he could 
say, “I am the life; he that believeth in me hath eternal life already.” Man’s 
victory over death is likewise implicit in his participation in the new age 
which Christ’s deeds precipitate. 

Recently a retired minister stood by me at the memorial service of a 
colleague. He told me how he had just been reading something I had writ- 
ten on the theology of death. He suggested that what I said there was more 
important to him than to me. He said this on the assumption that he is closer 
to death than I am. He was wrong. If death is in the future, he could be 
right, of course, for actuarially speaking death is more imminent for him 
than for me. Yet, death as a fact can be experienced by neither of us, while 
death as a possibility is as near to me as it is to him. According to the 
Christian faith, however, death is in the old age, and the old age is past now 
that Jesus has acted in history on God’s behalf to reconcile sinners. There- 
fore, in Christ death is no longer an important concern for either of us. 

In the light of the promise that the new age is freedom from death, the 
polemics which abound in current theological literature on the question of 
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the resurrection of the dead and the immortality of the soul tend to misfire. 
Our hope for freedom from death does not involve a decision as to whether 
there is an imperishable soul in man or whether man will in the end be resur- 
rected from some total death. Our hope hinges upon whether we can trust 
the promise God has given in Jesus of Nazareth whose own resurrection was 
the first fruit of the new age. Promises can only be trusted, of course, not 
verified. As we have seen, we are involved in the same risk of faith in par- 
ticipating in the fruits of the new age as Jesus was in accepting the role as its 
pioneer and perfecter. The apostle Paul made the point that we will only 
really verify the resurrection of Jesus when we are resurrected, for if we 
shall rise it will be because he arose. 


Meanwhile, we face our death as we live our life—trusting that God 
will be then as he is now, “all in all.” When Sartre pursues a freedom- 
notwithstanding-death he bodies forth in his philosophy a resonant defiance 
equalled only by Dylan Thomas when he sings, “Death shall have no do- 
minion!” It is mankind’s brave no in the face of the apparent silence of 
the universe about the ultimate hopes of man. But Christians believe God 
has spoken in Jesus of Nazareth and that the apostles have heard what he 
has said. He has said, “Death shall have no dominion.” He has said it not 
in defiance, however, but as a promise—a promise filled with the logic of 
his atoning risk of faith. 


The promise of freedom from death is not meant to drain off our at- 
tention from life. Just the opposite. It is meant to set us free to assume 
our responsibilities toward life. As Bonhoeffer has said in his discussion 
of the “‘idolization of death,” one who believes death will have dominion 
over life is apt to live in one of two positions. Either he throws life away, 
believing justifiably that what dies in the end is ultimately worthless at any 
point; or he holds on to life convulsively, trying to squeeze an eternity out 
of the instants bequeathed to him, like actors who must vindicate a whole 
career in one play. The new age settles the matter of our death, however, 
and gives our lives a context conducive to responsibility. In that sense, 
theological statements about life after death do not point to life after death; 
they point to this life and application to its causes which deliverance from 
preoccupation with death grants us. 


A seminary student gave me an instance of a display of such responsi- 
bility in the life of one of his parishioners. The elderly gentleman was hav- 
ing his first airplane ride in a small craft over the Pocono mountains when 
the engine failed and it appeared he was going to crash. He confessed to 
his pastor later how strange it seemed to him that upon facing death he en- 
tertained no questions about the eternal destiny of his soul. He only asked 
himself whether he had paid his last insurance premium. I tell you, that 
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man went down to his house justified, for he has known the responsible free- 
dom of living by the promises of the new age. 


- + 


Preaching is the grammar of ascent to this new age of freedom. When 
the church interprets the apostolic faith in Jesus of Nazareth as the source 
of the new age, it is engaged in preaching. “Preaching,” therefore, is not a 
term which can be limited to what the minister does from the pulpit. Every 
mode of Christian interpretation is embraced by the term. Nor is preaching 
simply the setting up of propositions for intellectual assent. Preaching 
creates the very possibility of the transition from the old age to the new. In 
continuity with the resurrection of Jesus, it is a sign that we are now in the 
new age and that because of Jesus the situation in the world has radically 
changed (II Cor. 4:13, 14). When Mary saw the empty tomb, she believed 
in the resurrection, not because of the empty tomb but because of the inter- 
pretation the angels supplied. As Luther has said, “the angels are the best 
preachers,” for they do not allow us to seek the living among the dead. In 
commenting on the Emmaus road experience, Cyril of Alexandria observed 
that Christ’s encounter there illustrates that all the evidence for the resur- 
rection was insufficient for belief. The eyes of the two travelers were closed 
until “the word had entered stirring up their hearts unto faith.” 

Preaching, therefore, is a form of Christian historiography. Preach- 
ing is the method by which God’s presence in Jesus of Nazareth, always po- 
tentially past, is kept up to date. The function of preaching is so to exegete 
the history of Christianity that it will be destroyed in respect of its pastness 
in order to bring the present time under the lordship of Christ and into his 
new age. The preacher is one who knows that the history of Jesus of 
Nazareth is the source of the new age. Acting on behalf of God, Jesus has 
called the world to the decision by which it enters into the new age of free- 
dom. The preacher is the one who is vested with the responsibility of re- 
newing that call. He is therefore not a reporter of past events but a herald 
who announces the intention of God in Christ in such a way as to precipitate 
the new age among us. Proclamation (kerygma) is not the message simply, 
nor even the act of preaching. Proclamation includes the call to life in the 
new age which comes as a claim upon the hearer. One might proclaim, 
“Jesus really existed.” That would not be preaching, for there is in it no 
call to decision. One can respond to such assertions with skeptical fili- 
buster. One can say, “I doubt it!” or one can question, “Is it true?” Such 
responses are fair evidence that preaching has not occurred. On the other 
hand, one might proclaim, “Be ye reconciled to God!”, to which there are 
only two possible responses: “I will” or “I won’t.” That would be preach- 
ing. Of course, one could announce, “Jesus is Lord” and be met with in- 
credulity. But the intention in the statement is preaching, for the announce- 
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ment of the lordship of Jesus intends the response of obedience in which 
Jesus actually becomes Lord. 


The propositions of preaching, then, are neither true nor false. They 
are the occasions for the authentic life of meaningful participation in the 
new age. When John the Baptist announces, “The kingdom of heaven is at 
hand. Repent!”, he is not commending repentance as a precondition of the 
coming of the kingdom. He is proclaiming the coming of the kingdom as 
the very possibility of repentance. Some Christians think that when the 
apostle declares, “Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved,” 
he is erecting right belief as the hurdle to salvation. Actually, he is sweep- 
ing the hearer up into the new age. Kierkegaard saw this truth in the preach- 
ing of Jesus. Unlike Socrates and other great teachers, Jesus supplied the 
conditions for the understanding of what he preached. Likewise, the apostle 
Paul communicated the faith with the consciousness that the words he spoke 
had been given him by his Lord, so that when he proclaimed the word he 
was at the same time effecting life in the new age. 


If these things are true about preaching, the preacher can have the 
same sense of the holy when the word of God is in his mouth as the priest 
has when the body and blood of our Lord are in his hands. The coming 
of the new age of freedom in Christ is in some sense contingent upon his 
faithful exegesis of the apostolic witness to Jesus’ witness about himself. 
As Gerhard Ebeling has said provocatively, without preaching the Bible is 
not history. The apostolic record alone is like X-ray plates without a doc- 
tor to tell you what they mean. Like an exposed negative, the text needs 
development. It is only when the Bible is preached that it is the gospel, for 
only through the hearing of the word is faith evoked, and one does not hear 
without a preacher. Marcel Proust once observed that great events have no 
influence externally. What he meant was that influence is a function of 
interpretation. Copernicus, for instance, made the staggering discovery 
that the world revolves around the sun. The event made no impact upon his- 
tory, however, until Giordano Bruno elucidated its implications in an in- 
terpretation. Strangely, it was Bruno and not Copernicus who died a martyr. 


Jesus ate with publicans and sinners. That fact made no impact until 
Jesus preached himself as the one who had come to act on God’s behalf. 
Only in the light of his interpretations did the understanding of his mission 
begin to seep through to his followers. These statements about his acts, 
remembered by his followers, after his death gave them the capacity to 
organize his eventfulness into a meaningful story. And, strangely, it was 
his words about his deeds and not his deeds alone that led to his eventual 
crucifixion. Finally, Jesus rose from the dead. The event had no impact 
until the angels, Jesus himself, and the apostles began to interpret what they 
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had seen and heard. Again, it was their interpretations and not their acts 
which incriminated the apostles and led to their imitatio Christi. 

Some truths never suffer from want of a witness. (I draw upon an 
analogy which Karl Jaspers suggests.) These are scientific truths which 
will sooner or later be found out by everyone without a witness. Therefore, 
Galileo was excusable in refusing to martyr himself for the truth that the 
world revolves around the sun. That truth would not be diminished even 
by renunciation of it. On the other hand, Bruno who added to Galileo’s 
facts his interpretation of its meaning died rather than renounce his inter- 
pretation. He knew he was involved in a kind of truth which would suffer 
in the absence of a witness. Christian truth is of that character. I would 
not say that the truth of Jesus of Nazareth as the source of the new age 
stands or falls with our witness to it. I would only say that the possibility 
which our time has of living in the freedom of the new age stands or falls 
by our witness. 


’- + + + 


Questions for Discussion 


1. One of the popular questions among us is, “How do I know I’ve been called 
to the ministry?” What helps are there in this paper for an answer to that question? 

2. What effect does it have on the Christian life that a Christian is one who 
changes his history, not his nature? 

3. Which of the traditional views of the atonement is represented in this paper? 
Does it neglect any significant motifs? How is Christian behavior seen to be already 
implicit in a doctrine of the atonement? 

4. This paper has been written without explicit resort to the doctrine of the 
trinity, the Chalcedonian formula concerning the two natures of Christ, or even the 
popular distinction between the Jesus of history and the Christ of faith. Is it pos- 
sible to do this and still remain theologically responsible? What is to be gained 
or lost? 

5. Does not the view of preaching held in this paper by-pass the work of the 
Holy Spirit? 

6. Is the point of view of this paper consistent with the current emphasis on 
Heilsgeschichte? If not, is not the importance of church tradition neglected? 


+‘ - - - 
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Grace, Law, and Freedom 


The Moral Life of the Reconciled 
By Edward LeRoy Long, Jr. 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH stands in that group of religious traditions 
in which the sense of moral obligation is a central aspect of the life of faith, 
but it also insists—at least in its classical Protestant forms—that salvation 
is a gift from God which is not directly contingent upon the successful ful- 
fillment by an individual of the requirements of a moral code. It is thus 
continually perplexed by the problem as to how to make moral obligation a 
defined ingredient in the life of the believer without reducing itself to a 
system of moral requirements alone. In the subsequent discussion we shall 
use the term grace to refer to the instrumentality and power of salvation 
and we shall use the term law to refer to the content of ethical obligation as 
defined in terms of a specifically and formally obligatory type of behavior 
expected in a group. 

The relationship between grace and law has perplexed the Christian 
church since its founding. Efforts to define the meaning of the gospel in 
terms of one or the other, or even a neatly structured relationship between 
the two, run afoul of inherent difficulties in relating what often seem an- 
tithetical realities. While the formulations and categories of discussion 
may change from generation to generation the underlying problem about 
which they are concerned persists—not because men have not sought to solve 
it, but because the relationship between grace and law is a paradoxical one 
that can be understood only by embracing both elements in an uneasy truce 
rather than subsuming one into the other. 

Attempts to understand the Christian gospel in terms of law range as 
broad in scope as from medieval Roman Catholicism with its emphasis up- 
on monastic good works to very liberal contemporary forms of Christian 
humanism in which the sole test of Christian meaning is an ethical and social 
one. The temptation to see Christian faith in terms of moral obligations 
that demand fulfillment through one or another sort of specific moral ac- 
tion has appealed to numerous and diverse groups within the history of the 
church. In such groups we meet the gospel understood in terms of justifi- 
cation by works, and are told that the Christian life consists of human re- 
sponse to a divine demand with a reward as the consequence. The response 
may be urged to a very limited set of moralistic or ritual prescriptions or to 
the broadest type of liberal humanitarian concerns; the divine demand may 
be rigidly interpreted as an authoritative set of rules or liberally viewed as 
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concern for human well-being in its widest dimensions; the reward may be 
considered a specific benefice in the after-life of the faithful or the intrinsic 
social benefit of ethical well-doing itself—but in every case the ethical is 
understood as a means to achieve salvation and the system runs on the theo- 
logical principle of justification by works. 

The interpretation of the gospel in terms of justification by works is 
easy and persuasive. There is a natural and rational appeal in the theme 
that God sets before men moral obligations and that he rewards those who 
do his will and punishes those who thwart it. The average man in the street 
thinks of religion in terms that fit this scheme and has been aided in his 
outlook by a post-Kantian world of learning which identifies the moral and 
religious dimensions of life. Do not people expect of preachers that they 
shall point the way to the living of a clean moral life? 

Religious schemes that have at their center this sort of understanding 
frequently impel their members to the sort of intense and rigid effort at 
goodness of which the Pharisees are a conspicuous example (not without 
contemporary counterparts). The person who is convinced that the eternal 
destiny of his soul is dependent upon the proper performance of certain acts 
may barge his way through life performing such acts irrespective of circum- 
stances and even in callous disregard of the contingent factors in human life 
that can make religiously inspired obedience to a set of prescriptive laws 
actual rudeness and disservice to the common good. It is out of zeal to be 
rigidly loyal to religious codes that much fanaticism is born. 

If we are saved from fanaticism in the contemporary Christian world 
it is not because we understand religious obligation in a radically different 
way than did the Pharisees. The theological orientation of great numbers 
is one of justification by works, but the impulse to be saved is sufficiently 
diluted in our day to make most people unconcerned about earning it through 
rigid obedience to law. Pharisaical brittleness does not appear in groups 
that live on what Soren Kierkegaard called the aesthetic level of life. It 
could even be calamitous if the bulk of American Christians were to take 
their “works” understanding of Christianity with absolute seriousness and 
really try to live up to a code understanding of Christianity. Some of them 
expect their minister to do so, however, and the temptation to play the role 
is one of the occupational hazards of the profession. 

It is because the understanding of the gospel in terms of law leads to 
consequences of this sort that we must emphasize the dimensions of grace. 
We live in a time when many voices bid us think of the gospel in justifica- 
tionist terms and recall to our minds the great heritage behind the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone. We are told that the life of faith is a free 
gift of God, not an achievement; we have been led to sense the utter need of 
every man for such a gift since we can easily see in our day the mesh of sin 
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that encompasses all of us. 


Moreover, we have lived through a period of history in which the tor- 
turous choices which men have faced have been so great and overwhelming 
that out of dire necessity and for reasons of profound conviction Christians 
have been forced to do things obviously abhorrent and normally “unlawful” 
to them. The situation of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, who was executed for having 
taken part in a plot against the life of Hitler following a life previously de- 
voted to pacifist convictions is one of the most dramatic cases in point. 
Surely it is difficult to live in « world that seems to call for such reversals 
of normal standards and say that the gospel comes to us with any clarity at 
all as regards the kinds of ethical action that normally mark the Christian 


life. 


A discourse inspired by rational idealism is likely to fall on deafened 
ears in a day of real and harsh political realities. When the nations live by 
the sword and the threat of its use and power rides high over virtue we are 
not persuaded by the thesis that underneath the surface is a moral order 
that honors universal standards and to which all men will repair. The 
Roman Catholic claim to know a natural law to which all men of reasonable- 
ness will give voluntary assent does not persuade us when our own reason 
cannot assent to the content read into that law by the Thomistic moral theo- 
logians. We are further reminded by the students of culture of the relevant 
and contingent character of all moral standards and have from our own in- 
vestigations been left with very little in the teachings of Jesus that are 
uniquely original in the moral sense. 

It is no wonder that we become antinomians. We doubt the possibility 
of any moral significance to dependable standards of right and wrong 
and we particularly stand on guard against identifying the gospel with 
law. We are told that law belongs to the fallen world of culture, not to 
the realm of grace. Christian behavior depends for its validity and deter- 
mination upon the context in which it must act, and we surely do not wish 
to commit ourselves in advance about the kind of behavior we as Christians 
will or will not find necessary on specific occasions. No one will catch us 
acting like Pharisees or goody-goodies, even if such is the role-expectation 
of our profession. In many ways we are down on law and even on those 
who adhere to it. If in many seminaries opposition to alcoholic drink con- 
tinues as the expression of legalistic understanding of the gospel there are 
not a few other seminaries where willingness to drink has become a symbol 
of emancipation from law. 

But if, as we have contended at the beginning, ethical obligation is a 
central aspect of the life of faith, antinomianism by itself will not do. We 
cannot be emancipated from legalism by destroying law, but will need to 
set law into a new context. Legalism errs in making law the instrumentality 
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for achieving grace. Of this perversion we must be on guard; antinomian- 
ism errs in making grace an alternative substitute for law. If the Christians 
of Main Street cannot understand why a good man may be lost the anti- 
nomians of Ivory Hall may have difficulty understanding how a saved man 
can be good. 


The problem seems not to be entirely new. In a blunt passage toward 
the conclusion of his treatise On Christian Liberty Luther deals directly with 
the persistent failure of men to understand profoundly the paradoxical re- 
lationship of law and grace. 


Finally for the sake of those to whom nothing can be stated so well 
but that they misunderstand and distort it, we must add a word, in case 
they can understand even that. There are very many persons who, when 
they hear of this liberty of faith, straightway turn it into an occasion of 
license. They think that everything is now lawful for them, and do not 
choose to show themselves free men and Christians in any other way than 
by their contempt and reprehension of ceremonies, of traditions, of hu- 
man laws; as if they were Christians merely because they refuse to fast on 
stated days, or eat flesh when others fast, or omit the customary prayers; 
scoffing at the precepts of men, but utterly passing over all the rest that 
belongs to the Christian religion. On the other hand, they are most per- 
tinaciously resisted by those who strive after salvation solely by their ob- 
servance of and reverence for ceremonies, as if they would be saved 
merely because they fast on stated days, or abstain from flesh, or make 
formal prayers; talking loudly of the precepts of the Church and of the 
Fathers, and not caring a straw about those things which belong to our 
genuine faith. 


Let us turn to a brief examination of the biblical and historical foun- 
dations of Christian faith in order to examine the relationship of law and 
grace present in them. 

The covenant of Yahweh with Moses involved both grace and law. The 
distinction which once was made between the Old Covenant of law and the 
New Covenant of grace must be rejected at the outset. The choice of Israel 
by Yahweh and the release of the nation from Egyptian bondage were cer- 
tainly instances of the free and unmerited grace of God to his people. This 
grace was operative and effective prior to the giving of law in the form of 
the decalogue. Indeed, the decalogue law was always a contingent and 
derivative consequence of the great historical release for the people. “I am 
the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of 
the house of bondage. . . . [therefore] thou shalt. . . .” (Ex. 20:2-3a). 

But while there is law in the Old Covenant there was no scheme of 
justification by works in the initial situation. There was no period of test- 
ing during which Yahweh determined whether or not the nation Israel was 
morally adequate to merit release from bondage in Egypt. The law, as rep- 
resented in the decalogue, was not therefore a means to an end, as are ethi- 
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cal good works in a scheme of justification by works, but a sense of obliga- 
tion to live as a nation worthy of the grace bestowed upon it. The obliga- 
tion was defined in terms of moral requirements, but the whole process of 
definition was itself a natural expression of gratitude for what has already 
transpired. Certainly there could have been other symbols of gratitude (as 
indeed there were in cultic laws), but that the central symbol of Israel’s re- 
lationship of faithful and dependent response to the grace of God became 
ethical law is highly significant for the issue we examine here. From the 
beginning the covenant was a relationship between God and a people morally 
bound in gratitude to him for his grace. The moral provisions of the deca- 
logue do not so much define how the nation should by its actions make itself 
a covenantal community but rather how the nation as a covenantal commun- 
ity shall maintain its self-awareness and proclaim this fact to the world. 


In its initial setting the ethical obligation embodied in the Ten Com- 
mandments symbolized rather than opposed the meaning of grace in the life 
of Israel. With the progression of time, however, the sense of gratitude and 
wonder for the great release from Egyptian slavery dimmed, and the mo- 
tivation for ethical good works became a more prudential one. The Deu- 
teronmic historians symbolize the process by which ethical virtue was made 
into a device for obtaining desirable consequences (earthly prosperity and 
good fortune) and thus was divorced from its original purpose of express- 
ing gratitude for a release from bondage already experienced. Standing 
on the borderline between the earlier and later outlooks many of the 
prophets complain both about the moral corruption and the lack of faith- 
fulness in Israel, but it is significant that they explain the former as a con- 
sequence of the latter and not the other way around. It is tacitly assumed 
by all the prophets that the life of faith involves serious moral obligation of 
a definable sort. 

Priestly and legalistic Judaism such as finds expression in the life of 
the Pharisaical group in first century Judaism obviously preserved the 
moral element in the covenantal understanding, but it understood this ele- 
ment in terms of justification by works. If, as the Deuteronomic historians 
suggest, bad fortune is a consequence of moral wrong-doing the logic of the 
case is to assure good fortune by minute and rigid obedience to the require- 
ments of the law. Thus followed, the law is considered a means to grace 
rather than a consequence of it and ends in destroying rather than per- 
mitting freedom. 

Jesus took sharp and critical issue with the Pharisaical use of law as 
a means to achieve grace. Skillfully his teaching probes into the armor of 
the Pharisees’ pretended and hard-achieved virtue. The Sermon on the 
Mount sets law into a context in which ethical actions are consequences 
which flow from an experience of grace and not means to achieve virtue. 
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By removing the ceiling over the moral demand Jesus undercut the possi- 
bility of salvation by works. Normal men simply do not attain to virtue 
when measured by the teachings of Jesus, but we are not on this account to 
cease striving after what we can attain. Jesus skillfully eliminated the 
limits which are necessary in the definition of moral obligation if men are 
to achieve grace by obedience to law. Thus Jesus destroyed the precondi- 
tions of salvation by works without eliminating ethical obligation or a defi- 
nition of its content. Not all his followers have been equally skilled in at- 
tacking legalism without denying law. 

Medieval Catholicism (along with its modern counterparts) is legiti- 
mately described as a theological orientation in which grace is made con- 
tingent upon the performance of the proper works. Roman Catholicism at- 
tempts to do with the New Covenant much the same thing that Pharisaism 
attempted to do with the Old—define the relationship between God and man 
in terms of law as an avenue to grace. The extremes of Pharisaism do not 
appear in Catholicism, however, because the Catholics know better than the 
Pharisees that the totality of life cannot be brought under the rigid pre- 
scriptions of the peculiar ethics of the covenantal relations and because they 
work and operate in cultural situations that thwart all efforts to make theo- 
cratic procedures universal. Even so, some of the prescriptive absolutes 
which Catholics draw from “natural law” bid fair to rival in rigidity the 
code morality of the Pharisees. Moreover, the system of sacramental grace 
which lies at the center of Roman Catholicism makes it easier to care for 
breaches in conduct and slips in virtue than is possible in many other 
schemes of salvation by works. 


The scheme of works which dominates medieval Catholicism, in which 
the successful fulfillment of law is considered a prerequisite to salvation, is 
tolerable if not taken too seriously—as Staupitz well knew. In counseling 
Luther to relax a bit he was allowing his common sense to temper the im- 
plicit demands of a legalistic understanding of Christian faith. Luther 
could not take the counsel of his abbot because he took the moral demands 
of law with absolute seriousness. It was only when Luther broke through 
to a new insight, the insight that God’s grace is given to those who throw 
themselves in faith upon his mercy, that Luther obtained peace of soul. 
Luther’s insight came from Paul but it was of the very warp and fiber of 
the original covenant experience of Israel as well as of the New Covenant 
experience as Paul understood it. Luther’s classic summary of the relation- 
ship of law, grace, and freedom indicates that he discovered the paradoxi- 
cal relationship which always marks the profoundest understanding of this 
issue: “A Christian man is the most free lord of all, and subject to none; 
a Christian man is the most dutiful servant of all, and subject to everyone” 
(Concerning Christian Liberty). 
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The Reformation did not abolish ethical obligation nor deny the need 
to define the structure of normative Christian behavior. Calvin made more 
of a place for law than many of the Reformers, but only as the expression 
of gratitude for God’s prior grace. Ethical behavior was for Calvin the 
sign and consequence of election, and holiness of life was to attend the ex- 
perience of grace known by the elect. He writes, 


But Paul declares the end of our election to be, that we may lead a 
holy and blameless life. If the object of election be holiness of life, it 
should rather awaken and stimulate us to a cheerful practice of it, than 
be used as a pretext for slothfulness. But how inconsistent is it to cease 
from the practice of virtue because election is sufficient to salvation, 
while the end proposed in election is our diligent performance of virtuous 
actions! Away, then, with such corrupt and sacrilegious perversions of 
the whole order of election. They carry their blasphemies much further, 
by asserting, that any one who is reprobated by God will labour to no 
purpose if he endeavour to prove himself by innocence and integrity of 
life; but here they are convicted of a most impudent falsehood. For 
whence could such exertion originate but from election?*® 


There seems to be more law in Protestant-dominated cultures than in 
the culture of Catholic Europe. This is true in the sociological quality of 
Protestant common life in both the classical and sectarian wings of the 
movement. Protestant impulses produce sober structures of defined and 
decent behavior as corporate witnesses to the merciful reign of God. While 
good works do not earn or merit salvation, it is impossible to conceive of 
salvation unaccompanied by them. 

The common life of Puritan cultures in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries surely manifests a concern for law as we have defined it. It is 
popular in many circles today to flay the Puritans as examples of legalism 
at its worst, but such criticism may overlook the alternatives of the time. 
Puritanism, apart from its anti-liturgical bias, was dominated by the im- 
pulse to structure all life as an expression of sober devotion to God. This 
sober devotion was exhibited in outward and visible behavior of a morally 
disciplined variety. Life in Puritan cultures may have suffered under petty 
restrictions, but it was not clearly to be rejected in favor of the morally 
degraded life of other cultures of its time. 

If the place of law was acknowledged in Puritanism it was also ac- 
knowledged in profound Anglican voices like that of Richard Hooker. 
Hooker was a deep admirer of John Calvin and his Treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Polity contains careful defense of the helpful role of positive law in the life 
of man. 


Of law there can be no less acknowledged, that her seat is the bosom 
of God, her voice the harmony of the world: all things in heaven and 


3. The Institutes of the Christian Religion, Bk. III, chap. 23, sec. 12. 
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earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest 
as not exempted from her power, both Angels and men and creatures of 
what condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all 
with uniform consent admiring her as the mother of their peace and joy. 


If we are right in the contention that law and grace need not be mu- 
tually exclusive and have not been so in the great traditional understandings 
of our heritage we must still define the role which law plays in a scheme of 
justification by faith. We have every obligation to contend against preva- 
lent legalisms that use law as a means to achieve grace but we need not pay 
the price of antinomianism in order to obtain this objective. Indeed, as we 
have implied, negative attitudes to law may constitute legalism in reverse 
rather than true Christian freedom. 

Law points to the nature of God’s righteous will in much the manner 
that theological discourse and categories point to the ultimate God beyond 
all creedal categories. We have learned to understand the place of creeds 
as fallible yet crucial means to define the meaning of the gospel, and see 
with St. Paul that ““We have this treasure in earthen vessels.” To be sure, 
there are those who feel that biblical categories and creedal forms have 
propositional validity and, while subject to variations in understanding, are 
not basically subject to revision or change. Those who adhere to proposi- 
tional understandings of revelation will doubtless feel an obligation to ad- 
here to legalistic definitions of the moral content of the gospel, but those 
who understand the nature of revelation in terms of a divine-human en- 
counter will understand law in terms of similar freedom. We have not 
taken the radical step in dealing with revelation of denying that anything 
can be said of the nature and qualities of the God encountered in the Bible, 
and it is not necessary to make an analogous step in regard to moral ques- 
tions. We are ready to affirm those qualities and attributes which we per- 
ceive in the encounter of faith, even though we may be limited in our vision, 
and we can similarly seek to know the righteous will of a dependable God 
and the expected content of our obedient response to his moral imperatives. 

Christian freedom with respect to law is not the freedom to disregard 
it but the freedom to apply it to the contingent circumstances of human life 
in the confidence that such application, performed with moral earnestness, 
will be accounted worthy in God’s eyes. We must obviously deal with in- 
dividual cases and special circumstances. Some of us will be more called 
upon to do so than will others. But we must not give in to the idea that 
“anything goes” regardless of the sophisticated excuses we can muster to 
defend the feeling. 


We will also know that we do not fully follow the law, nor do other 
men. Accordingly we shall be charitable in our judgments and lenient in 


4. I, xvi, 8. 
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our expectations. We can learn to set law in the context of forgiveness to 
the neighbor even as we shall need the forgiveness of the neighbor for our 
own inadequacies in dealing with him under the requirements of law. 


One strongly suspects that the experience of seminarians with the per- 
sonal meaning of grace and law varies greatly from institution to institution, 
and even from person to person. Surely there are theological institutions 
in our day where a legalistic morality bears heavily upon student life, but 
there may also be places where the effort to be emancipated from law breeds 
extremes of personal conduct. The person whose preoccupation is to break 
with law may indeed be an even greater slave to law than the individual who 
quietly and normally accepts a particular way of life as an expression of his 
religious calling. Not every person who claims emancipation from law has 
really experienced freedom, perhaps least of all that individual preoccupied 
with proving his emancipation. 


If grace is not an earned achievement neither is freedom. We do not 
become free by conscious and studied efforts to exercise license. Rather, we 
become free when we live responsibly under law yet are able to act in those 
contingencies to which it apparently does not fit. We become free from 
law when we are naturally acclimated to its mode of existence without be- 
ing self-consciously bound to all its minute provisions. We do not break 
code morality merely by chucking standards nor prepare ourselves to change 
the Christianity of Main Street from its pseudo-legalism into a more pro- 
found grasp of the gospel simply by flaunting the mores of the Main Street 
Church. We are most free, not when occupied with fine distinctions between 
grace, freedom, and law, but when joyously caught in the experience of 
God’s love that transcends, yet encompasses, all the separate dimensions of 
the Christian life. 

- + + + 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What beliefs and practices have legal status among different groups of 
Christians? 

2. Are these beliefs and practices accidentally developed into codes or do they 
reflect basic insights of Christian faith? 

3. How can we deal pastorally with people bound to legalistic interpretations 
of the gospel? How can we deal with those who see no moral relevance to the gospel? 

4. Why do codes apparently provide men with a sense of more adequately as- 
suring their salvation? How can the sense of surety be undercut without destroying 
the moral sense? 

5. What is the relation of civil and social law to moral law? 

6. List the valid uses of law understood in relation to justification by faith. 

7. What examples of rebellion against law resulting in license can you de- 
scribe? 
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The Life of the Church and Its Duty 
in the World 


Ethical Implications of Word and Sacrament 
By John D. Godsey 


THE QUESTION we have been asked to consider is this: What is the 
relationship between the worship-life of the church and the obligations of 
the church in the world? Or, expressed somewhat differently: What is the 
ethical significance of the life of the church as expressed in its preaching 
and administration of sacraments, its confession and prayer? Every Chris- 
tian who assembles to worship God on Sunday morning is eo ipso involved in 
these common activities of the Christian community, and the serious ques- 
tion (which can be asked of clergymen as well as laymen!) is whether this 
involvement really affects in any appreciable way his daily life outside the 
four walls of the church building. This query becomes all the more pointed 
when we observe the tenuous connection between the current popularity of 
church-going in America and the so-called “religious revival’s” impact on 
human behavior. 


Does the weekly gathering of the church around the word and table of 
its Lord cut any ice when the congregation scatters to home and place of 
business? This is the problem, and it is aggravated greatly by the immense 
confusion in this country about the nature and purpose of the church. How 
many church members know the difference between the church and a re- 
ligious society? How many clergymen contribute to the confusion by direct- 
ing an organization which smacks more of a social club than an instrument 
of reconciliation? Why is it that our churches are more often than not a 
reactionary force in the midst of social change? The plain truth of the mat- 
ter is that there is an abominable ignorance about the being and calling of 
the church! As a result it is not surprising that the life of our churches be- 
comes perverted, their mission dulled, their ministry weakened. 


The church in America needs to be shocked—shocked into an aware- 
ness of what it means to be in the hands of the living God! In many ways 
it is too bad that the prophetic power of Karl Barth’s Rémerbrief, which ex- 
ploded like a bombshell amidst the playground of the theologians of Europe, 
could not have extended its impact here, for we need desperately to hear 
about a tribulation of the church which does not entail the raising of money, 
the erection of buildings, or the filling of membership quotas. The church 
in America needs to be shaken—shaken from its apathy in regard to truth 
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and allegiance. It is unfortunate that our American antichrist is so much 
subtler than the “Deutsche Christen” that we have never been driven to a Bar- 
men Declaration, for we need desperately to hear that the church of God 
recognizes and obeys only one Lord. What a tragedy if we should gain the 
whole world and lose our own soul! What a travesty if we should all be- 
come vaguely (or even genuinely!) religious and fail to be Christian! 


Our situation is grave indeed, and who is to blame? Certainly not 
God, for he has spoken an unambiguous word to his church. Certainly not 
the world, for it often (unknowingly) cooperates with Christ more effec- 
tively than does the church. No, the guilt is upon all of us who are only too 
willing to live with a small amount of faith and a great amount of disobedi- 
ence, too proud to take our marching orders from another, too lethargic to 
change our customary ways of doing things, too slothful to contend for the 
faith which was once for all delivered to the saints, too busy to be bothered 
about being holy. In short, we are (if we take an honest look at ourselves 
and at a cross-section of our churches) an ignorant and perfidious genera- 
tion. It is true that a whole gamut of reasons can be adduced to explain our 
situation—and the danger is that we will explain away the obvious. We 
need a new vision of the being and the calling of the church, and we need to 
be obedient to the heavenly vision. Only a renewal of the church from 
within will focus and empower our action without. 


In what follows there will be a brief—and, I am sure, inadequate—at- 
tempt to define and clarify the relation between the church and the world 
from the standpoint of those who, on the one hand, participate in some 
organized worship service of the church, and, on the other hand, live in a 
world where they must make ethical decisions. It is written with the con- 
viction that God’s greatest commandment—that we should love him with all 
our heart and soul and mind and strength, and that we should love our 
neighbor as ourselves—is not intended to compartmentalize our loyalty, but 
to unify a total response which the Bible calls “faith.” 


The Gathered Church 


In Christian theology it is elementary that God gives before he de- 
mands. Adam is given life before he is prohibited to eat from a certain tree. 
Israel is given deliverance from Egypt before it receives the Law at Sinai. 
In Jesus Christ God gives to the whole world the ultimate gift—the gift of 
himself in human form—and in so doing he has laid claim upon the whole 
world by declaring that Jesus Christ is Lord of all. Gabe, and only then, 
Aufgabe—as the Germans say. This is God’s pattern. The church is made 
up of those people throughout the world who gratefully receive God’s gift 
of Jesus Christ and bow to his sovereign claim upon their lives. 


What makes God’s gift in Jesus Christ unique among all his gifts is not 
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simply that God becomes incarnate and enters the stream of world history, 
but that he comes as a servant in order that we may be exalted. He not only 
gives himself, but he also takes our place and fulfils his claim on us for us, 
so that we may be delivered from sin, death, and the devil, and be reconciled 
and restored to fellowship with him. In raising Jesus Christ from the dead 
he proclaims that his reconciling deed is done and that he wills to create a 
new humanity which will eventuate in eternal life in the consummated king- 
dom of God. All of this God does for all men, and this is the “good news” 
which we call “gospel.” The church is made up of those people throughout 
the world who respond to this good news with faith that the world reconciled 
with God in Jesus Christ is the sole reality and who henceforth find their 
new being in Christ. 

The consummation of God’s plan for the salvation of the world as he 
has revealed it in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ is not yet. 
Christ has ascended and has been made Lord of all, but his lordship over the 
world is still hidden. The powers of the coming kingdom are already at 
work in the world, but sin and evil are still only too evident. Eternal life 
may begin here and now, but all men still die. The church is made up of 
those people throughout the world who do not live by sight, but by faith in 
the present lordship of Christ and in the coming kingdom of God. 

The whole redemptive deed of God in Jesus Christ occurred at a defi- 
nite place and a definite time, but because it was God’s deed its significance 
is stamped with eternity. Nevertheless, this gospel had to be communicated 
if men were to believe. For, as Paul says, “How are they to believe in him 
of whom they had never heard? And how are they to hear without a 
preacher? And how can men preach unless they are sent?” (Rom. 10:14f.). 
It is the risen Christ himself who commissions his disciples “to make dis- 
ciples of all nations” (Mt. 28:19) and charges the apostles to be his wit- 
nesses “to the end of the earth” (Acts 1:8; cf. Gal. 1 and I Cor. 15); and, 
after the ascension, it is the Holy Spirit who empowers their witness and 
calls the church into being (“ekklesia” means literally “a calling out’). 
The Holy Spirit likewise dwells in the hearts of the faithful as a “guarantee” 
that they are “in Christ” and will ultimately reap all the benefits Christ 
has wrought (II Cor. 1:21f., 5:5). 

The church, then, began with the Spirit-empowered apostles, who were 
pre-eminently witnesses of the resurrection and who preached the good news 
of God’s mighty deed in Jesus Christ. On the basis of their testimony, which 
was eventually written down, men were called out of the world into a com- 
munity of faith, only to be sent back into the world as Christian witnesses. 
Calling, upbuilding, sending: this is the dynamics of the church. Now we 
are to focus upon the calling and upbuilding, for we want to examine what 
happens when the church “gathers” for common worship and to explore the 
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ethical implications. 

In all parts of the world God gathers his people into covenantal com- 
munities which find their unity in Christ and receive their guidance from 
him. This intimate relationship between the church and Jesus Christ is de- 
scribed in the New Testament by a rich variety of vivid metaphors which 
suggest close communion and yet convey Christ’s lordship: bride and bride- 


- groom, flock and shepherd, branches and vine, body and head. 


This relationship finds its supreme expression in the assembly of the 
community for worship, where Christ is present to exercise his lordship. 
The centrality of this service might be illustrated geometrically by drawing 
three concentric circles. A small center circle would represent the interior 
life of the church expressed in its assembly for worship. Next would come 
a larger circle denoting the extended life of the members among themselves, 
the daily ministry of Christians for and with one another. Finally an outer 
circle would designate the outreach of Christians into the world of the un- 
churched and non-Christian. No geometric figure does justice to a living 
situation, but this arrangement has the merit of accentuating the centrality 
of common worship, showing that the church’s mission and ministry radiate 
outward from this event. We must now consider what takes place in the 
worship service. 


The Preaching of the Word 


Preaching occurs in all churches, and for evangelical Christians it is 
the high point of any worship service. But why is it considered so crucial? 
Frankly speaking, much that passes for preaching today seems hardly worth 
hearing, and one might wonder whether preaching is really an essential 
function of the church or whether we simply no longer know what preaching 
is about. Is preaching any more effective in altering human behavior than, 
say, a communist’s appeal on the basis of the Marxist notion of history? Or 
is it any more ethically explosive than a Fourth of July address on the Amer- 
ican way of life? And why, indeed, must we preach to both world and 
church? It is easy to understand why preaching is directed to the world, 
for the church is the apostolate of God, continuing the apostolic mission of 
proclaiming the gospel to the ends of the earth. But why does the church 
preach to the church? Several answers could be given to this question: 
because of sin in the church, because Christians are always “simul peccator 
et iustus,” because non-Christians are present at the service, because the 
world runs down the middle of the church, and so on. Yet does not the 
answer to all these questions lie in the Christian conviction about the nature 
of what is preached, namely, the Word of God? This Word is not one 
among many, but is the utterly unique Word of God! 


The Word of God is God’s self-communication to man, his turning to 
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man in reconciling love. It is in fact the presence of Christ, comforting and 
claiming all men, actively directing his body. What an amazing promise 
and what a compelling reason to attend congregational worship: that through 
the mouth of a minister verbi divini—to be sure, preaching on the basis of 
the testimony of the prophets and apostles!—God himself will speak his 
Word and will open the ears of men to hear! Whether this hearing has ethi- 
cal implications is almost an absurd question, when we realize that from 
preaching comes faith (Rom. 10:17), and faith is that total response of a 
person to the saving deed of God in Christ, and is always active in love. 
There is only one reservation to be introduced at this point: James speaks 
of the demonic possibility of one’s hearing the Word, but not doing it! 


The Administration of Sacraments 


The sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s supper also proclaim the 
Word of God, both audibly and visibly. But whereas preaching is intended 
for church and world, sacraments are cultic actions meant solely for the 
community of faith. Sacraments demand faith. Therefore they are actions 
of the congregation which presuppose the preaching of the Word and are 
responses thereto. As such they are parabolic actions instituted by the Lord 
for assuring the congregation of its life in him, namely, its participation 
through the power of the Holy Spirit in his death and resurrection, in his 
earthly body and in the consummated kingdom. The elements of water, 
bread, and wine provide a tactile seal of this truth for the believer. 


Baptism marks a man’s entrance into his new life in Christ and hence 
into God’s gracious covenantal community. It need never be repeated, for 
one can be reborn only once and this as an efficacious divine action which 
is a gift of grace. If we question the ethical significance of this action, we 
need only turn to Romans 6! Here Paul explains that those who have been 
baptized into Jesus Christ were “baptized into his death” and raised with 
him that they might “walk in newness of life.” Their “old self” was cru- 
cified with him so that they might no longer be “enslaved to sin.” They are 
to consider themselves “dead to sin,” not allowing sin to reign in their “mor- 
tal bodies” nor yielding themselves to sin as “instruments of wickedness.” 
Instead, they are to consider themselves “alive to God in Christ Jesus,” 
yielding themselves to God as “men who have been brought from death to 
life” and thus as obedient “instruments of righteousness.” 

A great deal of the difficulty we experience today in relating baptism 
and ethics undoubtedly stems from biblical/theological illiteracy. Is the 
teaching office of the church its weakest link? Could it be that infant bap- 
tism, regardless of the arguments which can be adduced in its favor, has had 
the practical consequences of spawning members who never learn what the 
church is and therefore never feel constrained to obey? Perhaps confirma- 
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tion can be made theologically respectable, but do parents and the congre- 
gation take their avowed obligations with due seriousness? Until people 
understand the meaning of the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, can 
they be expected to relate the baptismal symbolism of “dying and rising” to 
their everyday life and become “instruments of righteousness?” 


When we turn to the Lord’s supper, we come to what is at once the 
epitome of the congregation’s response to the Word of God and the heart of 
its “life together.” Here at his table the Lord himself is humble host to all 
those who share in his death and resurrection. Through the Spirit he is 
present to nourish their souls and bodies with bread and wine—his body 
which was broken for them, and his blood which was shed for the forgive- 
ness of their sins and which marks the beginning of God’s new covenant. 
This is an occasion for celebration, for they no longer live under law but 
under grace, and they no longer belong to the old age of sin and death, but 
to the new age of the inbreaking kingdom of God! They assemble as a 
“Christocratic brotherhood,” as adopted sons in the household of God, and 
at this banquet they look forward to participation in the Messianic banquet 
of the consummated kingdom. 

The Lord’s supper is a perfect illustration of God’s pattern of giving 
before demanding. Christ gives himself to each individual and to the con- 
gregation as a whole, thereby establishing and renewing what the New Testa- 
ment calls koinonia, that fellowship with Christ and with one another (or 
what is the same, that participation in the Holy Spirit) which is character- 
istic of the Christian life. In giving himself Christ forms a fellowship of 
love whose only law is the bearing of one another’s burdens (Gal. 6:2), and 
so brotherly love, with all the priestly rights and obligations of the “priest- 
hood of all believers,” is enjoined upon the congregation. This fellowship 
is truly a foretaste of the coming kingdom and represents before the world 
a dim reflection (I Cor. 13:12!) of life in the kingdom. 

One of the chief difficulties connected with the Lord’s supper in the 
practice of most Protestant churches is the infrequency (often four times a 
year!) of administration. It is almost inconceivable that such a precious 
opportunity for the upbuilding of the church and the cultivation of the mind 
of Christ (Phil. 2:5ff.) should be so shamefully neglected. From both a 
theological and a liturgical point of view, this sacrament should culminate 
every worship service, and the fact that its administration is thwarted by 
unsolved problems of time and sanitation speaks volumes about the state 
of the church! Not only do we neglect the divine gift, but we rob our people 
of their best opportunity for publicly confessing their faith and thanksgiv- 
ing. Furthermore, we lose a prime occasion for stimulating self-examination, 
for no one should eat the bread or drink the cup of the Lord “in an unworthy 
manner” (I Cor. 11:27f.; cf. 10:21, Mt. 5:23f.). 
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There are many questions which could be raised in connection with this 
sacrament. Which has had the greater deleterious effect upon the congre- 
gations—‘closed” or “open” communion? Has it been wise for some 
churches to substitute grape-juice for wine, especially when this has been 
done to symbolize a position of total abstinence? Should the practice of 
confession (in a Protestant sense!) be more widely advocated as a spiritual 
discipline preparatory to communion? What attitude should the church 
take toward the formation of select groups within the congregation who 
wish to meet and celebrate the Lord’s supper more frequently, a sort of 
ecclesiola in ecclesia? And again there is the old problem of educating peo- 
ple (clergy too!) to know what it means to participate in this sacramental 
feast, for if Christians took koinonia seriously, suffice it to say that the ef- 
fect on human attitudes and behavior would be revolutionary! 


Confession and Prayer 


In most worship services the entire congregation joins in confessing the 
Apostles’ Creed and in praying the Lord’s Prayer. Both have become so 
much a part of traditional liturgy, however, that few people realize what 
faith they are affirming or what petitions they are making. Could it be that 
these ancient formularies, if examined with an eye to their ethical implica- 
tions, might demythologize some of our current notions about Christian 


faith and life? 


The Apostles’ Creed represents one attempt of the early church to re- 
duce the voluminous biblical testimony to a thumbnail sketch of what is 
essential for Christian belief. Its occasion was the rise of heresy, but its 
summary proved so satisfactory that it has been retained as a living affirma- 
tion of faith by almost all branches of Christendom. This is not the place 
for an exegesis of this venerable credo, every phrase of which is pregnant 
with meaning, but rather to suggest that it should not be repeated unthink- 
ingly. If it is of value for corporate worship, then it deserves to be under- 
stood. And does it not have the merit of reminding the church ever and 
again that its allegiance is to the triune God—Father, Son, and Holy Spirit— 
who has wrought redemption through an historical event of self-giving and 
has formed a church of faith, love, and hope which looks forward to life 
everlasting? 


Whereas the Apostles’ Creed begins with the words “I believe,” the 
Lord’s Prayer begins “Our Father,” and this immediately points to a great 
difference. Here is the corporate prayer of the church, given by Jesus 
Christ himself, and in this simple address he immediately sides with us as 
our brother. These two words alone would suffice for our comfort—if he 
had said no more! Yet Jesus wants not only to comfort, but to guide us in 
our praying and thus to indicate the purpose and the design of our 
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lives. “Hallowed by thy name; thy kingdom come; thy will be done on 
earth . . .” Could we imagine a more terse and profound statement of our 
reason for being! Is it any wonder that the Westminster divines said that 
“man’s chief end is to glorify God?” 

And do not the petitions that follow speak in disarming fashion of our 
fundamental needs and the quality of life God demands? “Give us this day 
our daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil.”” When we so pray, how dare we covet or fail to share, practice hypoc- 
risy or hold grudges, parade strength or feign security? “For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory!” What a prayer to cure the malady 
of anthropocentricity! “Thy will be done.” Thy will! 


The Scattered Church 


The Lord gathers his people into a living congregation where, through 
Word and Spirit, they come to know his lordship and participate in the new 
life of fellowship with him and with each other. But he calls and nourishes 
them for a purpose, namely, that they may be his witnesses in the world, 
proclaiming the good news of salvation by word and deed, and inviting the 
world to assume its rightful place in the reconciled community. The church, 
then, is sent into the world as a servant of Jesus Christ to carry out the min- 
istry of reconciliation and to bring about obedience to the faith. Indeed, 
the church must always remember that it, like Christ, exists only for the 
world. It has no other raison d étre. 

But what is this “world?” The world of which we speak is not simply 
the totality of all that God created, but creation as the locus of God’s 
Heilsgeschichte, and thus fallen creation. It is the world of darkness, of 
ignorance, of evil—the world of sinful men who have perverted their crea- 
turehood. But it is precisely this fallen world that God loved so much that 
he gave his only-begotten Son, and it is just these estranged and enslaved 
men whom God has reconciled to himself! And it should be underscored 
that we mean the totality of the world of men, so that no one is barred by 
reason of geography or class, race or creed. And further, it is just as much 
the world of today, the world of science and technology which Dietrich 
Bonhoeffer has called “die miindige Welt,” as it was the world of yesterday 
or will be the world of tomorrow. The interest of the church is not to be 
focused on “another world,” however conceived, nor on its own self, but on 
this our world. 

And how is the church to serve this world, to carry out its diakonia? 
Or perhaps we should ask, following the suggestion of Hendrik Kraemer: 
How is the church diakonia? Before attempting to answer this question it 
might be instructive to examine some of the typical ways in which the church 
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relates itself to the world. First, there is the way of superiority, the church 
“over” the world. Here the church “pulls its rank,” as it were, claiming its 
right to lordship and using its power structure to maintain clerical domina- 
tion. This attitude is graphically illustrated by the Roman Catholic Church 
in predominantly Roman Catholic countries, but other churches are not free 
from the lure of statistics and the madness of “evangelistic campaigns” in 
which men are treated only as potential converts. 

A second way is that of accommodation, the church “of” the world. In 
this situation the church adopts the attitude expressed by the old slogan: 
“If you can’t beat them, then join them!” The church becomes another 
organization of the world, using all its techniques of propaganda and mass 
communication and offering God as the best solution to the world’s prob- 
lems. But this God is always a deus ex machina—to be sure, dressed up 
with a little psychology or morality or even existentialism!—a God who 
becomes superfluous when no longer useful. 

A third way the church relates itself to the world is the way of with- 
drawal, the church “out of” the world. Awed by the power and evil of the 
world, the church seeks refuge on an island and prays for the cataclysmic 
end to come soon. It is satisfied with its own number, who naturally will be 
“saved,” and has no more contact with the world than necessary. Like an 
ostrich, it absurdly tries to hide its head in the sand. On occasion, it might 
bind up the wounds of the world’s victims, but it has nothing to say when 
the wounds heal and health is restored. Regardless of whatever may be 
said about its “sincerity,” such a church is more the reflection of John the 
Baptist than Jesus Christ, and it profits the world very little. 

How is the church to minister to the world? We should not overlook 
the service it renders as the “gathered church,” for in its own worship and 
life together it, as representative for the world, allows that which God wills 
for all mankind to happen in it, to wit, the fellowship of love—communio 
sanctorum. In the midst of the world it thus provides a provisional example 
of the coming kingdom, and it offers its obedient life to God on behalf of 
the world. Moreover, it actively prays for the world and proclaims God’s 
reconciling Word to the world. 

Yet the real engagement of the church with the world and thus the most 
fruitful opportunity to be diakonia takes place not when the church gathers 
out of the world but when it scatters into the world. Both gathering and 
scattering are equally essential, of course, for they are organically connected 
in the life of the church. Without regular spiritual nourishment in a life 
together the witness of Christians in the world would soon lose its power. 
But the fact remains that it is the ‘scattered church” which can most effec- 
tively minister for Christ, for it is this church which lives where the world 
is! Christians working in the factory, in the office, on the farm, in the 
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school, on ““X” Street—living and working side by side with the unchurched 
and the non-Christian, those for whom Christ died. Here are Christians 
deeply involved in the world, who share its problems, its joys and sorrows, 
its hopes and fears. Yet by the quality of their lives and by their personal 
testimony when the time is ripe, they demonstrate that they are not of the 
world. “In but not of,” “for and yet against”—this is the paradoxical re- 
lation of the church to the world. 

It should be obvious now that if this analysis is right, then it is the 
Christian layman who is most strategically situated to minister for Christ 
in the world. To be sure, this means that the church must radically broaden 
its whole conception of the ministry, training and educating the laymen as 
well as the clergy. A lot of clerical assumptions must go, laymen must be 
treated as subjects rather than objects, the teaching office must be greatly 
strengthened. A whole new theology must arise that will help the church 
carry out its ministry in the non-religious setting of the twentieth century. 

What is the duty of the church in the world? Is it not to be salt, light, 
leaven, the fragrance of Christ? Is it not to be a community of real men be- 
fore God, men whose very lives exhibit the imprint of the incarnate, cruci- 
fied, and risen Lord? And is this not the will of God for all men, that they 
accept his formation of themselves into the imago dei which he has provided 
in his Son? This demands faith, the day by day dying of the old self and 
the gradual conformation into the likeness of Christ as one goes about mak- 
ing decisions and solving problems and just generally living in the world. 
But how could this happen if Christians scattered in the world did not gather 
together regularly to hear God’s Word, to be nourished at Christ’s table, to 
confess common allegiance, and to pray that God’s will be done on earth? 

+ + £- 
Questions for Discussion 

1. What are some conflicts which do not exist for us, but which ought to exist, 
which the church lets us see, or in which it places us? 

2. Is so-called ‘social action’ a result of what happens in the life of a congrega- 
tion, or is it an integral part of that life? If the latter, what is meant concretely? 

3. To what would you attribute the widespread ignorance in the church about 
the church’s being and calling: the practice of infant baptism, the lack of religious 
instruction in public schools, the inadequate teaching of the church? 


4. What can local pastors do to help the laity understand and carry out their 

ministry? What portion of the pastor’s work could be given to mature laymen? 
- + F + & 
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The Church Under the Lordship of Jesus Christ 


The Christ-event: the Source of the Church’s Being 
By Reginald Fuller 

IT SEEMS fairly certain that Jesus was addressed by his disciples dur- 
ing his earthly ministry not only as “Rabbi” but also as “Mar” (“Lord”). 
(See, for instance, Mark 7:28; Matt. 7:21/Luke 6:46; John 13:13.) This, 
however, in the first instance could have meant no more than a purely 
honorific title such as was used in addressing any rabbi. No doubt as they 
came to see Jesus as the bearer of the decisive eschatological word of God, 
the acceptance or rejection of which determined their destiny in the coming 
kingdom of God, the term Mar would begin to acquire a higher meaning. If 
the disciples began to entertain during the earthly life of Jesus the more 
specific hope that he himself was to perform the decisive act by which the 
kingdom of God should be actually inaugurated (“We had hoped that he 
was the one to redeem Israel”——Luke 24:21), the meaning of Mar would 
have been even more elevated. But whatever degree of elevation it received 
must have been completely shattered by the crucifixion, when the disciples 
all forsook him and fled. It was the resurrection-encounters which decisively 
transformed the meaning and content of Mar. 


Jesus as Lord 


The risen Christ was still addressed by the disciples as Mar (I Cor. 
16:22; cf. John 20:28), but it now meant what it had never meant before. 
The transformation is indicated by the fact that in Acts 2:36 kyrios (Mar) 
is equated no longer with rabbi, but with Christos, Anointed one. It defi- 
nitely means that Jesus has been installed by God at his exaltation as the 
agent of redemption. Similarly in Philippians 2:9 the name kyrios is de- 
scribed as “the name which is above every name,” that is, the name of 
Yahweh himself (v. 11), as revealed to Israel in his mighty acts (Exod. 
3:14) in the redemptive history of Israel. It is important to notice that 
both of these passages (Acts 2:36 and Phil. 2:9) insist that it is God who 
conferred on Jesus the status of kyrios: it is God who made Jesus Lord and 
Christ, and God who gave him the name above every name. The Church’s 
confession, JESOUS KYRIOS, Jesus is Lord, is not its own conferral of a 
status upon Jesus in its own estimation, springing perhaps from its own ex- 
istential experience of the saving significance of the cross. The confession 
is rather the recognition of an already existing cosmic fact, over and above, 
though of course including, the existential experience of salvation in the 
cross. 
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The term used in the confession, kyrios-mar, is undoubtedly of human 
origin (there would in principle be no objection to calling it “mythologi- 
cal”). But over and above and behind the use of the term in the confession, 
there stands, not an existential experience alone, but an anterior act of God 
not merely upon the disciples, but upon Jesus. Nor is the confession, “Jesus 
is Lord,” a propositional dogma taught by Jesus and therefore repeated by 
believers as a theologoumenon. Neither is it a human assessment of Jesus’ 
character as a man, or of the impact of his personality. It is a response to 
the revelation contained in the resurrection encounters in which God de- 
clared that he had acted eschatologically in Jesus. This does not of course 
mean that the earthly history of Jesus of Nazareth, and in particular his 
proclamation, have no relation whatever to the church’s confession, that the 
confession springs as it were, exclusively from the resurrection, like Pallas 
Athene from the head of Zeus. There is a relation between the proclamation 
of Jesus and the church’s proclamation and confession. Jesus proclaimed: 
the reign of God has drawn nigh, God is beginning to act eschatologically 
(the implication, never explicitly uttered, it seems, being, “in me, in my 
words and works”). The resurrection however testifies that God’s eschato- 
logical activity has advanced a stage further: God has now acted eschatolog- 
ically in Jesus. Thus there can be no going back to the Jesus of history as 
such in order to correct the church’s proclamation. But there must be a con- 
tinual going back to the Jesus of history as seen in the light of the resurrec- 
tion. This is what the gospels do. For in the Jesus of history we see, in 
the light of the resurrection, God-having-acted eschatologically. We see 
what is meant by the confession, “Jesus is Lord.” 


Translated by the earliest Greek-speaking communities from Mar to 
kyrios, the confession, “Jesus is Lord,” was used antagonistically in opposi- 
tion to the varios kyrios-mythologies of the Graeco-Roman world. It was 
used in opposition to the “lords many” of the Hellenistic-oriental mystery 
religions (I Cor. 8:5). It was used in opposition to the imperial cult of 
kyrios kaisar (Mart. Polyc. viii). But it was never a question of iransferring 
arbitrarily the content of belief from these alternative cult deities to Jesus. 
Jesus did not become a “cult deity.” Normative Christian worship and 
prayer were never directed to the exalted Jesus as the end and term of that 
worship and prayer. Normative Christian worship and prayer were directed 
rather to the Father through the Son, in response to the Father’s redemptive 
action in the Son. There are of course occasions in which prayer is appar- 
ently directed to the Son (e.g., Acts 7:59). But such occasions are strictly 
exceptional and “para-liturgical” in character. 


Kyrios as the confession of God’s act in Jesus has its primary reference 
to a constitutive past: God has acted eschatologically in the history of Jesus 
of Nazareth. But it has also important present and future references. Jesus 
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was not only made Lord: He is Lord (Acts 10:36b). That is to say, God 
continues to act eschatologically in Jesus. “Jesus is Lord” is therefore also 
an affirmation about this present. Hence the frequent citations of Psalm 
110:1 and the frequent statements, derived from that psalm, about Christ’s 
session at the right hand of God (Acts 2:34 etc., no less than nineteen times 
in the NT). This means that the history of Jesus did not, as it were, deistic- 
ally initiate the church’s proclamation and set it in motion, so that the 
proclamation having once been inaugurated, God continues to act eschato- 
logically upon the believers directly, without reference to the history of 
Jesus of Nazareth and his act in him. What God does through the church’s 
proclamation is precisely to make his eschatological action in the past his- 
tory of Jesus present and available. That also is part of what is meant by 
the confession, Jesus is Lord. 


Again, the lordship of Christ has reference to the future. “He will 
come again.” Both in the resurrection encounters themselves, which origi- 
nated the parousia-hope, and in the continued encounters with God in Christ 
through the church’s proclamation, there is a sense of incompleteness, of 
“not yet” (Rom. 8:23; Phil. 3:13; Heb. 2:8; I John 3:2), together with 
the assurance that this incompleteness will be made good by a consumma- 
tion of that which is already given “in part” (I Cor. 13:10). Thus Christ’s 
exercise of his lordship is, in the perspective of the New Testament, tempor- 
ally limited. It begins at his exaltation and lasts until the parousia (Acts 
1:11 and I Cor. 15:24f.—note the “until” in verse 25). As we shall see, 
this time of Christ’s lordship coincides with the time of the church. 


The Church as the Result of God’s Redemptive Act in Christ 


Did Jesus intend to found a church? The center and focal point of 
Jesus’ proclamation was the reign of God, which is presented in apocalyptic 
terms, though with a considerable reduction of the apocalyptic imagery. This 
reign, in his perspective, was coming. It was not already realized, but 
though future, was already breaking through in advance of its actual com- 
ing. Since his whole emphasis was on the coming reign of God as such, 
there is no strong emphasis in his teaching that this involves a future 
eschatological community, though the idea is certainly there, e.g., Matthew 
22:2ff. (people are to be summoned to the messianic banquet, (cf. Luke 
14:16ff.); Matthew 8:11 para. (Q) (many shall be gathered at the End) ; 
Mark 12:26—God will reign among the “living”—that is to say, he will 
not reign in isolation from a resurrected people. This people will enjoy the 
privileges and prerogatives of Israel. This theme runs all through the 
beatitudes (Matt. 5:3ff. para.). The people of the age to come will be 
called “sons of God” as Israel was. They shall “inherit the land” of the 
fulfilled kingdom as Israel inherited the promised land of Canaan after 
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the Exodus. The acceptance of Jesus’ eschatological message as the sign 
of the coming reign of God is the sole factor which decides whether one will 
enter it or not, whether one will become a member of that people, whether 
one will be accepted by God (Matt. 11:6). 

But Jesus not only announced the coming reign of God. He also de- 
clared himself just before his death to be about to accomplish the decisive 
act through which that reign should come. He declared himself to be about 
to die for the “many,” in other words, to establish the eschatological com- 
munity. Whether he conceived that community as one which would continue 
to exist in history in an interval between its inauguration and the final con- 
summation is a matter which it is difficult to decide one way or the other. 
Some of the evidence points towards Jesus’ catering for an interval between 
the cross and the parousia, while other evidence suggests a consummation 
supervening perhaps immediately upon his death. The question is ulti- 
mately immaterial, since it is cleared up by the resurrection encounters, 
which, as we have seen, revealed an interval between the “already” and the 
“not yet.” 

The disciples were not, then, during the earthly ministry of Jesus, a 
“church.” But since Jesus was more than a rabbi, since he was the sign of 
the coming reign of God, so too the disciples were in a somewhat different 
way, signs of the coming reign. The number twelve, (for the historicity of 
this number see the unimpeachable evidence of I Cor. 15:5), the inner core 
of the disciple band, shows that the disciples were the nucleus of the future 
eschatological community. The Qumran community, it is true, had a simi- 
lar self-understanding. Yet there is a crucial difference, for since the 
eschatological proclamation of Jesus had begun, the disciples were nearer 
to the eschatological community than the people of Qumran. Just as Jesus 
was the hidden Son of Man designate (whether he was aware of it or not, a 
matter about which New Testament scholars differ), so we may say that 
the disciples were the hidden church designate. As Jesus of Nazareth is 
related to the coming Son of Man, so the disciples are related to the coming 
eschatological community. “The question whether Jesus made his disciples 
into a church must be answered negatively. Yet the idea of an ecclesia is 
deeply rooted in Jesus’ work” (N. A. Dahl). 

It is the resurrection which is decisive for the foundation of the church, 
as it is for the lordship of Jesus. It is true that the famous saying to Peter 
about the building of the church in Matthew 16:17-19 is represented as hav- 
ing been spoken by the historical Jesus, but this saying probably belonged 
originally to the tradition of the “lost” resurrection appearance to Peter. 
In any case, the saying goes back to the earliest post-resurrection community 
in Palestine. With the first appearance to Peter the foundation of the 
church is laid. Then come the twelve and then the five hundred (I Cor. 
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15:5f.). Then, after the foundation members, come those who believe 
through the apostle’s word. The word ekklesia (Heb. qahal, Aramaic 
gehala) thus originates in the self-understanding of the earliest Christian 
community, which believed itself to be constituted by Jesus’ death and resur- 
rection as the eschatological people of God. 


Traditionally, Pentecost has been regarded as the “birthday” of the 
Christian church. This is erroneous insofar as it is based on the late, arti- 
ficial chronology of Acts 1-2, with its serialization of the resurrection, forty 
days’ appearances, ascension, ten days’ waiting, and the outpouring of the 
Spirit finally at Pentecost. There is however an element of truth in the 
tradition insofar as the church is the outcome of the total complex, the death- 
resurrection-exaltation of Jesus and the consequent gift of the Spirit. Thus 
the lordship of Christ and the existence of the church belong inseparably 
together. 


The Church and Grace 


It is significant that the church calls itself gahal (qehala), and not 
*edhah. Both words mean the assembled people of God. But ’edhah had 
come to mean the people of the synagogue, meticulously obeying the law 
and waiting for the decisive eschatological intervention of God in the future. 
Qahal, on the other hand, had come to be restricted to the earliest days of 
the people of God just after the exodus, while it was still in the wilderness, 
while it was still conscious of the intervention of God which had made them 
his people in its immediate past. The early Christian community had the 
same vivid consciousness of the intervention of God immediately behind 
them. Qahal thus means a community which is oriented primarily towards 
its immediate past and its present (though of course a future orientation is 
not entirely excluded, as witness the hope of entry into Canaan: the hope 
however is qualified decisively by the past and present). In this connec- 
tion it is perhaps particularly significant that the Qumran community, for 
all its eschatological self-consciousness, never, so far as the documents 
hitherto discovered indicate, called itself gahal, but only ’edhah. Qumran 
was still looking forward to the decisive eschatological intervention in the 
future. The Christian community knew that this intervention was already 
behind them. Jesus is Lord. The reign of God has been inaugurated, even 
although it still awaits consummation in the future, and even although the 
church is still to that extent a waiting community. It is not, however, wait- 
ing for something new, but only for the consummation of the salvation which 
it already enjoys, the manifestation of that which is already there but hid- 


den. This is the difference between the future orientation of the gahal and 
that of the ’edhah. 
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The Nature of the Church’s Being 


It is, as we have seen, the act of God in Christ which established the 
church. For those who were in immediate contact with that event, for those 
who had consorted with Jesus from Galilee to Jerusalem, were witnesses of 
his resurrection appearances and had received the Spirit directly from him 
(Peter, the twelve, the five hundred, and also—if they are not included in 
the five hundred—the women who had ministered to Jesus and his mother 
and brethren). That was all that was necessary to bring them into the 
ekklesia. These together form the foundation members of the church. 
Others have to be brought into relation with the redemptive event by the 
kerygma, that is to say, the proclamation of the redemptive event by its wit- 
nesses, or in the case of those who in space or time are out of the immediate 
range of the apostolic witness, by those who are derivative from and de- 
pendent upon that witness. 


The Reception of the Gospel 


The kerygma, for all its manifold forms of expression, contains two in- 
alienable elements, the report of certain concrete historical happenings in- 
volving the man Jesus of Nazareth, and the proclamation that in and through 
these happenings God had acted eschatologically. But the announcement 
and acceptance of the proclamation is not in itself sufficient to establish 
direct contact with the redemptive event. This direct contact is established 
by baptism. For baptism is the equivalent for those that come after to the 
direct participation which the original disciples had with the redemptive 
event. It is their “total immersion” in the event, their transference into that 
eschatological existence which the event made possible. Without baptism, 
the kerygma would be simply a past event reported with an accompanying 
interpretation as the redemptive act of God. But the event needs not only 
to be reported and interpreted: it needs to become a present reality for 
participation, and this is something that God alone can do. Without bap- 
tism the kerygma becomes something merely talked about, not something in 
which men may participate here and now. In and through the human action 
of baptism, however, God takes his redemptive act in Christ out of the past 
and makes it a present event for participation. Baptism is thus an act in 
which the lordship of Jesus Christ becomes effectively operative as a pres- 
ent reality. It is significant that the Acts of the Apostles speaks of those 
who are brought into the church by the apostolic preaching and baptism as 
“being added” to the church (Acts 2:41, 47; 5:14; 11:24). This phrase- 
ology enshrines two important conceptions. First the passive verb, “were 
added” is a “reverential passive,” the agent of which is God himself, as is 
made clear in 2:47, where it is directly stated that it is “the Lord” (i.e., God 
acting eschatologically in Christ) who added the converts to the church. 
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Second, the church is the already existing apostolic community prior to the 
entry of those added. For the church is not a voluntary association of those 
who have already become believers in individual isolation. To think other- 
wise would be to deny the lordship of Christ over the church. 


But the church is not an assured possession or an established institu- 
tion. Its being as church has constantly to be renewed. It has to continue 
“in the apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the breaking of the bread.” 
There is a continuing ministry of the apostolic word in the church, a renewal 
of the original kerygma, which the New Testament calls paraklesis (Heb. 
13:22). Once again, however, it is not enough simply to talk about the 
Christ-event. This event must become by God’s action a renewed reality in 
the midst of the congregation. That is what happens in the breaking of the 
bread. Like baptism, this is an action of the church (“Do this,” this refer- 
ring not only to the eating of the bread and drinking of the cup, but to the 
total action, taking the bread, giving thanks, breaking, and receiving). But 
this action of the church, just as in baptism, is met and crossed by the action 
of God which makes present his redemptive act in Christ. This is the mean- 
ing of the promise, “This is my body. . . . This is my blood.” Body and 
blood here denote not “substances” but event—the event of God’s redemp- 
tive act in Christ. We might speak of “transeventualization” rather than 
“transubstantiation” as being what happens in the eucharist. In any case, 
the eucharist is a real manifestation of the lordship of Christ. Marana tha 
(I Cor. 16:22) is not so much a prayer for the second coming, but a prayer 
that Christ should come in the eucharist as a renewal of his coming in his 
death-resurrection and as an anticipation of his coming in the parousia. 


The Church’s Obedience to Christ’s Mission 


Christ is the supreme apostolos of God (Heb. 3:1), the one sent by the 
Father (Mark 9:37b para.; John 4:34, and frequently). His sending was 
not incidental or peripheral to his other activities, but was the ground and 
basis of them all. His sending embraced all that he was and said and did. 


His mission accomplished, he sends others to continue his mission 
(John 20:21; I Cor. 1:17; cf. Matt. 28:19-20). The sending of the church 
likewise is not incidental or peripheral to its other activities, but is the 
ground and basis of them all. Its sending embraces all that it is and says 
and does. In the words of the contemporary cliché, the church is mission, 
it does not have, inter alia, a mission. That mission is to prolong and con- 
tinue the mission of the Son. As Jesus by his human obedience provided the 
occasion in and through which God wrought his mighty act of redemption, so 
the church, by her obedience, provides the occasion through which God con- 
tinues and renews his act of redemption. Thus mission and Christ’s lord- 
ship go together. In the manifold activities which embrace her mission the 
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church manifests the lordship of Christ. She witnesses, as we have already 
seen, in the kerygma. She witnesses in the obedient performance of bap- 
tism. She witnesses in the paraklesis, the continued preaching of the word 
of God in the congregation. She witnesses when she assembles for the break- 
ing of the bread. But there are other ways in which she witnesses, which 
we have not yet mentioned: she witnesses by the agapé which she shows to 
them that are without. She witnesses too by suffering for the gospel’s sake 
at the hands of an unbelieving and hostile world. Thus the church’s witness 
to the lordship of Christ has to be both kerygmatic and existential, both by 
her spoken word and rites, and also by the quality of the life she lives. It 
is neither of these without the other. 


The Function of the Church 


“The church is not only the community which proclaims God’s acts to 
the world, but also the community which appropriates and enjoys the new 
life in Christ, which walks in his ways, and which praises God for his deeds.” 


“Which Proclaims God’s Acts to the W orld” 


First, the church enjoys the new life in Christ. It is important to note 
both the reality and the preliminary character of this new life. On the one 
hand, it is not merely a fictitious pronouncing righteous of sinners who re- 
main in themselves sinners all along and nothing more. It is not a merely 
external imputation of Christ’s righteousness to the believers who remain 
unaffected in their sin. The love of God has been shed abroad in our hearts 
(Rom. 5:1ff.). We are sons of God in the Son (Rom. 8). We are “in 
Christ”—that is, we really participate in his eschatological existence. For 
the Johannine author life in the church is a rebirth (John 3) and a new life 
in which we abide in Christ and he in us (John 15). God’s word of jus- 
tification, by which we are pronounced righteous for Christ’s sake, has 
also the power to make us righteous, for God’s word is creative: it has the 
power to accomplish what it says. Yet the Christian believer and the church 
itself always remain in via. Believers are always sinners though they have 
been accepted by God by the forgiveness of sins and given the power to be- 
come what they are—saints. Thus the renewed being has to be constantly 
renewed by penitence, by the hearing of the word of forgiveness, by the re- 
ceiving of the sacrament. The church, therefore, is summoned to testify to 
the lordship of Christ by walking in his ways. The ethical demand is in- 
separable from the Christian gospel. 

It is important, however, to define aright the place of ethical behavior 
in the Christian scheme. It has not the same place as the works of the law 
in Judaism. The works of the law were done in prospect of a decisive 
eschatological event which was yet to come in the future. Indeed, they were 
done to bring about that event, or at least to accelerate it. If all Israel kept 
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one sabbath perfectly, the kingdom of God would come! For the Christian 
ekklesia however, the decisive event has already occurred, and therefore in 
no sense can good works have the purpose of bringing it about or accelerat- 
ing it. Therefore to seek justification by the works of the Law is to deny 
that the eschatological event has taken place (Gal. 2:21b). Yet when the 
eschatological event is already behind us, we still stand under the divine 
imperative. For the imperative is now undertaken, not in order to bring 
about the eschatological event, but because that event has already been 
brought about, and because obedience is the response which it requires. 
And moreover, it is a response which is created by the eschatological event 
itself, where that is accepted in faith (cf. the Pauline notion of the “fruit of 
the Spirit”). 

“We were buried therefore with him by baptism into death, so that as 
Christ was raised from the dead by the glory of the Father, we too might 
walk in newness of life” (Rom. 6:4). Here Paul asserts that the same 
eschatological energy of God which raised Jesus from the dead works to 
produce obedience in the believers. “If you then have been raised with 
Christ, seek those things that are above, where Christ is seated at the right 
hand of God” (Col. 3:1). Here Paul asserts that although Christian obedi- 
ence is from one point of view produced by the eschatological activity of 
God, from another perspective it demands concentrated human effort. This 
is a paradox: “Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; for 
God is at work in you” (Phil. 2:12f.). “I live; and yet no longer I, but 
Christ liveth in me” (Gal. 2:20, ERV; RSV misses the paradox). But the 
paradox is the same as that of Jesus of Nazareth himself. On the one hand 
his history is the humble offering of perfect human obedience: on the other 
it is the eschatological act of God. “In this is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us and sent his Son to be the expiation for our sins. Be- 
loved, if God so loved us, we ought also to love one another” (I John 
4:10f.). In this passage the Johannine author emphasizes the character of 
the Christian’s ethical life as response. Thus the ground and basis of the 
Christian ethic is the fact of Christ’s lordship, i.e., the fact that in him God 
performed the decisive act of redemption. The Christian ethic is a manifes- 
tation of the lordship of Christ. 


“W hich appropriates and Enjoys the New Life in Christ” 


The content of the Christian ethic is, of course, agapé: “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God . . . and thy neighbor as thyself.” First then, it is 
to love God. But we must be careful there. For, “in this is love, not that 
we love God, but that he loved us.” Our love for God is never something 
which we ourselves initiate, but always a love which is related to his in- 
itiation. Our love to God rests exclusively upon our being loved by him. 
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Nor can our love for him be in any sense an independent response on our 
part, chronologically secondary to, yet ontologically distinct from it. To 
love God means to let him perform his redemptive action upon you, to let 
Christ be Lord to you. In other words, love of God means faith. 


The Christian’s love of his neighbor must likewise be distinguished 
from all merely human service to him, though human service may often be 
involved. For even “if I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, but have not 
love, it profiteth me nothing” (I Cor. 13:3). To do service uninformed by 
Christian love means to love apart from God’s love in Christ. Christian love 
is not only chronologically secondary to God’s love for us in Christ, as 
though that love were something independent of and external to God’s love 
in Christ. Christian love is ontologically continuous with God’s love in 
Christ, partakes of the same quality, and is of one essence with it. Now God’s 
love for us in Christ is essentially love concretely exhibited in the act of 
forgiveness: “God shows his love for us in that while we were yet sinners 


Christ died for us” (Rom. 5:8). 


The whole ministry of Jesus was an actualization of this divine love 
for sinners, as when he ate and drank with publicans and sinners, and when 
he interpreted this action by the parables of the lost (Luke 15). This minis- 
try culminated in the cross, interpreted at the last supper as the giving of his 
life as a ransom for many, enacted parabolically in the giving of the bread 
and wine to his disciples. So too the love of Christians to their fellow-men 
is supremely activated in forgiveness: “Love your enemies and pray for 
those who persecute you . . . so that you may be sons of your Father who 
is in heaven; for he makes his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sends rain on the just and on the unjust” (Matt. 5:45). “Forgiving one an- 
other, as God in Christ forgave you” (Eph. 4:32). Here, in forgiveness, 
lies the distinctively Christian feature of the Christian ethic. Formally and 
externally, the content of the Christian ethic is so often disappointing: it 
looks like nothing more than a rehash of rabbinic or Stoic ethics. This is 
perfectly true, but the rabbinic and Stoic ethic are transformed by the spirit 
of forgiveness. Thereby Christian behavior becomes witness to the lordship 
of Christ (cf. the “en kyrio” which Paul inserts into the household codes 
(Col. 3:18ff.). 


“Which Walks in His Ways” 


The world may reject both the word of proclamation and the loving 
service of the church. The church has then no alternative, but to suffer at 
the hands of a godless world (Mark 13:11ff.; Matt. 10:16ff.; John 
15:18ff.). This is perhaps the most powerful witness the church can give 
to the lordship of Christ. The blood of the martyrs in the Apocalypse is the 
most potent ingredient the church can offer to the final victory of Christ as 
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“King of kings and Lord of lords.” But in persecution and martyrdom, the 
culmination of true discipleship, there is no room for mock heroics. The 
church can only pray, “lead us not into temptation” (peirasmos, the temp- 
tation to abandon faith in the lordship of Christ in the supreme hour of 
trial). She can only pray that she may be given grace, having done all, 
to stand. 


“Which Praises God for His Deeds” 


We have placed this element last, though it is the focal point of every- 
thing that has been already said. For it is in the liturgy that the church 
expresses what she is in her inmost being. It is in her liturgy that she mani- 
fests the lordship of Christ. It is not for nothing that the confession of 
Christ as Lord first took place in a liturgical context (Marana tha). 

Liturgy does not mean fixed prayers read out of a book. Liturgy is 
not the accidental preliminary to or framework of preaching. Liturgy is 
the obedient action of the church in response to the redemptive action of 
God in Christ. It is her grateful confession of Christ’s lordship. Liturgy 
is the recitation and rehearsal before God of his mighty acts whereby he has 
constituted the church as his people. It is the Godward action of the whole 
priestly body. “Through him then let us offer up a sacrifice to God, that is, 
the fruit of lips that acknowledge his name” (Heb. 13:15). “A holy priest- 
hood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” 
(I Pet. 2:5). “But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God’s own people, that you may declare (i.e., recite before him in liturgy) 
the wonderful deeds of him who called you out of darkness into his own 
marvelous light” (I Pet. 2:9). The church’s liturgy, as the rehearsal of 
God’s mighty acts which constitute her being, has its roots in the Old Cove- 
nant. (See for instance such liturgical recitations as Deut. 26:5ff.; I Kings 
8:14ff., and the blessings, berakoth, of later Judaism.) The early church 
understood Jesus at the last supper to have replaced the liturgy of the Old 
Covenant, with its rehearsal of the mighty acts of God in the exodus which 
constituted old Israel as his people, by a new liturgy, which should rehearse 
God’s eschatological redemption performed in him: “Do this in remem- 
brance of me.” Like the Old Testament recitations of God’s mighty acts, 
and like the late Jewish berakoth, this remembrance before God of his 
mighty act in Christ calls forth the action of God which makes his mighty 
act in the past present here and now. In this way the church is renewed in 
her existence as the people of God. Thus it is in the liturgy that the lord- 
ship of Christ is manifested. That is why Sunday is the Lord’s day (Rev. 
1:10). 


The Local Church and the Church Universal 


A cursory reading of the New Testament gives the impression that the 
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word “church” (ekklesia) was used with primary reference to the local con- 
gregation and that the notion of the universal church was achieved by add- 
ing up the local congregations. It is true that the term ekklesia was first 
used of itself by the local congregation at Jerusalem. It is true also that, as 
the gospel spread, ekklesia was used of other local congregations, as at An- 
tioch (Acts 11:26 etc.) and Ephesus (20:17), and cf. the Pauline Epistles. 
Then as the churches multiply, we find the word used of the whole church 
(Acts 9:31; 20:28). But to conceive the development thus is to overlook 
the Old Testament roots of the word. Ekklesia means the people of God 
established by his eschatological act in Christ, as it had meant the people of 


“God established by the Exodus. There can be only one eschatological peo- 


ple of God, though this one people is susceptible of local manifestations or 
embodiments (not denominational embodiments, as we are prone to think 
today, for that is complete travesty of the New Testament perspective). 

' ££ + 
Questions for Discussion 


On “Jesus as Lord” 


(i) Do you agree that baptism as well as the proclamation is integral to the 
church? 


(ii) If the Christian faith in Jesus as the agent of God’s redemption starts with 
the resurrection how can Christology be other than adoptionist? 


(iii) In what way, if any, is a belief in the second coming integral to faith in 
Jesus as Lord? 


On “The Church as the Result of God’s Act” 


(i) If Jesus did not explicitly declare his intention of founding a church, how 
would you answer the contention that its emergence involves a fundamental mis- 
understanding of his intention? 


(ii) Is the NT conception of the church in terms of an institution or an event? 
On “The Nature of the Church’s Being” 


(i) Do you agree that baptism as well as the proclamation is integral to the 
being of the church? 


(ii) Is the view asserted in this paper that baptism and the eucharist are oc- 
casions of an act of God in and through the action of the church justified by the 
NT evidence? 


(iii) What is meant by paraklesis? How far does the Sunday morning sermon 
in your church fulfill its requirements? 


(iv) Would you agree with the view of Karl Barth that a Sunday service 
which culminates in preaching and does not go on to the eucharist is a “torso?” 


(v) If the church is mission, can you justify the following features of current 
church life: rummage sales?; building programs?; the retreat of the church from 
the inner city to the prosperous suburbs? ; segregated churches? 
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On “The Function of the Church” 


(i) If Christian love for God means primarily faith as receptivity of God’s re- 
demptive action, what place is there for the cultivation of the spiritual life, i.e., for 
a mystical and ascetical theology? 

(ii) If Christianity is a rehash of other kinds of ethics, in what can Christian 
behavior be expected to differ from that of the good pagan? 

(iii) How far can the present popularity of the church be squared with the 
NT view that suffering at the hands of a godless world is integral to life in Christ? 

(iv) How do you understand the priesthood of the church? What relation, if 
any, has your understanding to a ministerial priesthood? 

(v) Can the denominationalism of modern church life be justified in the 
light of the NT self-understanding of the church? 


'- + + + + 
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The Lordship of Christ—and American Society 


Its Meaning in a Secular Culture 
By Roger L. Shinn 
THERE IS SOMETHING dubious about calling Christ “Lord of the 


world.” It is easy to use such a phrase without knowing what we are saying. 
The Bible and the Christian faith declare the lordship of Christ over all 
creation, but Christians sometimes use the language of praise without think- 
ing or understanding. 

To declare Christ to be Lord of the church is to say something fairly 
clear. The church exists because of Christ. The church reads the Scrip- 
tures that tell of Christ, studies his teachings, prays in his name, testifies to 
him. Whatever hypocrisies and infidelities may infect her life, the church 
deliberately acknowledges Christ and has some kind of intention of serving 
him. But “the world” does not acknowledge Christ. American society, as 
a society, does not. If Christ is Lord of the world (and of the American 
portion of the world), He is a Lord unacclaimed, often disobeyed, some- 
times despised. Do Christians, then, know what they mean by calling him 
“Lord of the world?” 


The Meaning of Divine Lordship over Society 


They might mean several things. (1) Is Christ a king in exile, entitled 
to reign but unable to exercise any sovereignty? (2) Is he an heir apparent, 
not yet powerful but destined to rule in some future age of history or in 
some eternity beyond history? (3) Is he the one who, though not in fact 
Lord, ought to be Lord? (4) Or does the talk of his lordship become mean- 
ingful only in vague piety and misty metaphysics? 

All of these ideas have been heard in the history of the church and in 
modern discussions. But none of them is very satisfying. The trouble is 
that in ordinary experience the minimum criteria of lordship are, first, 
recognition as sovereign and, second, power to demand obedience. Chris- 
tians, then, seem to stretch language intolerably when they claim lordship 
for one who is so easily ignored and flaunted. 

Yet Christians are sure that mankind does not easily deny Christ. Jesus 
Christ is the Word made flesh. “All things were made through him, and 
without him was not anything made that was made. In him was life, and 
the life was the light of men. The light shines in the darkness and the dark- 
ness has not overcome it” (John 1:3-5). That means we cannot ignore 
Christ without misunderstanding ourselves and the nature of our created be- 
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ing. We cannot defy him without pitting ourselves against the purpose and 
rationale of all life and existence. He is Lord, but not because he can issue 
edicts, enforced by armies of men and angels. His lordship, untrumpeted 
and unspectacular, knows none of the boundaries of other sovereignties. In 
defiance of him, men and societies enslave themselves! in his service, they 
find freedom. The world’s obvious potentates can be escaped; from the 
hidden lordship of Christ there is no hiding place. 

All this, the Christian believes, is true of individuals, of the church, 
and of societies. This essay investigates the meaning of Christ’s lordship 
for the world, with special reference to contemporary American society. 


The Advantage of a Secular Society 


In some current propaganda the whole problem is solved easily. In 
the great world conflict of our time—so we are told—America is the leader 
of the God-fearing forces, who must struggle against atheistic communism. 
Our government favors churches; the Russian government campaigns against 
them. Our statesmen say nice things about God; communist spokesmen 
never mention him except in ridicule or anger. The case is clear enough. 

But the case is not nearly so clear as such propaganda would make it. 
One parable of Jesus shows up the confusion hidden in that picture: 

“What do you think? A man had two sons; and he went to the first 

and said, ‘Son, go and work in the vineyard today.’ And he answered, ‘I 

will not’; but afterward he repented and went. And he went to the second 

and said the same; and he answered, ‘I go, sir,’ but did not go. Which of 

the two did the will of his father?” They said, “The first.” Jesus said 

to them, “Truly, I say to you, the tax collectors and the harlots go into 

the kingdom of God before you” [Matt. 21:28-31]. 


It is not justifiable to match the two sons exactly with the nations of 
the world today. One might say that America has some resemblance to the 
second son, without saying that Russia has much resemblance to the first. 
But whatever resemblances may or may not hold, the parable makes one 
point certain: obedience to God is not measured in terms of talk. 

John C. Bennett has written: “It is possible to be closer to God in seek- 
ing what God wills while denying his existence than in defending an unjust 
order of things while praising him.”* This reasoning, which is quite in ac- 
cord with the parable of Jesus, presents an issue for Christians who would 
like to recognize the lordship of Christ, not only over their personal lives 
but over the world. How should they seek to make this lordship evident in 
political organization and social relations? 

To many Christians it has seemed self-evident that theocracy is the 
right form of social order. Theocracy means government by God, in the 


1. John C. Bennett, Christianity—and Our World (New York: Association Press, 1936), p. 1. 
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same sense that monarchy is government by a king and democracy is govern- 
ment by the people. If God (or Christ, as the living Word of God) is Lord, 
should not God’s sovereignty be made real in the life of society? Should 
not God, rather than a king or legislative body, actually govern? Is not 


anything less a mere pious nod to God rather than a serious recognition of 
his lordship? 


The argument arose in the Old Testament between those who wanted 
the Jews to have a king and those who wanted God alone to be the ruler. 
That argument was not settled. Scholars recognize in the historical books 
of the Old Testament a monarchic source and a theocratic source. The one 
sees the monarchy as God’s gift to the people; the other sees it as God’s re- 
luctant concession to a people stubbornly determined to be like other nations. 


Christian history, too, has seen controversies on this issue. Some Ro- 
man Catholics, like Pope Innocent III in 1198,* have maintained that God 
delegates temporal power to kings through the pope, while other Roman 
Catholics, like Dante in De monarchia, have insisted that government not be 
so subordinated to the church. Protestantism, rejecting the whole papal 
principle, could not repeat just that argument. But there has been equally 
vehement disagreement between the advocates of theocracy (for example, 
the Calvinists in Geneva and in the early New England communities) and 
groups who wanted to isolate Christians from the affairs of state and em- 
pire (for example, many of the Anabaptists). 

In American society today no one seriously urges a theocratic organi- 
zation of government. The reasons are not entirely theological. A cynic 
might comment that the American churches, after trying and failing to main- 
tain a theocracy for the long haul, have finally settled down to liking what 
they had to take. But the cynic may miss the profoundly theological rea- 
sons for criticizing theocracy. 

One may believe in the lordship of Christ over all of life, yet reject the 
attempt to institutionalize that lordship. It is as obvious to the Christian 
as to the skeptic that Christ does not appear in the White House or in City 
Hall to sign legislation, to appoint public officials, to authorize expendi- 
tures. Clearly, he does not rule in the same way that public officers of 
government rule. Every attempt to institutionalize the lordship of Christ 
means that some human being (or several human beings) must attempt to 
play the divine role. The difference between humanity and divinity then 
becomes painfully evident. It is hard to say in which case it is most disas- 
trously so: when plainly evil men usurp divine prerogatives for their sel- 
fish pleasure, or when dedicated Christians (who are nevertheless fallible 
sinners) conscientiously push other people around, thinking that they do 
it for the good of the people. 


2. Sicut universitatis conditor. 
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The rejection of theocracy may, then, derive not from the neglect of 
God but from the transcendence of God. Christians may want government 
to avoid religious claims precisely because they want to exalt God and avoid 
confusing the will of God with the will of rulers. Those who urge more 
prayer and piety in government, those who deplore secularism as the cause 
of irreverence and evil might give more attention to the sin and blasphemy 
of rulers too sure that they are on God’s side and too eager to pray to a God 
made in the American image. After all, meetings of the Klan and of White 
Citizens’ Councils characteristically start with prayer. 

There is something clean about the state which is confessedly secular 
and makes no religious pretensions. Thus Jacques Ellul, French lay theo- 
logian and professor of law at the University of Bordeaux, writes: 


The State cannot be Christian. It is not required either to spread the 
faith, nor even to see to it that the Christian way of life is followed, nor 
to defend the interests and the power of the Church or to obey the will of 
the Church. . . . The State must be rigorously secular.* 


But a secular society, though it may serve God better than a formally 
religious society, may in its structure and in its policies deny the lordship 
of Christ. The traditional theocracies, although they made doctrinal and 
practical errors, made one point which deserves to stand. The lordship of 
Christ is never a partial lordship. The Christian cannot say that Christ is 
Lord of his private life but not of his public life, or that Christ commands 
him as a churchman but not as a citizen. 

American society today is not repeating the traditional debates be- 
tween theocrats, advocating a state church, and pietists or sectarians, who 
see little meaning to the lordship of Christ over society. Instead there is a 
general consensus among Christians that in a meaningful sense society and 
its government are secular, while in an equally meaningful sense the Chris- 
tian confesses the lordship of Christ over the world. 


But this consensus does not mean that our problems are solved. 
The Problems of a Secular Society 


Some of those problems center about the very nature of a secular so- 
ciety. When all the anti-secular slogans are duly discounted, a disturbing 
fact remains. Inherent in the dynamics of secularism, considerable evi- 
dence shows, is the tendency to become a militant religion. The secular 
society appears unable to separate itself from religion, allowing its citizens 
to cultivate the religions of their choices. Instead it engenders its own re- 
ligion, which tries to crowd out other religions or subordinate them. Some 
of the portentous results are a familiar part of the American experience. 


3. Jacques Ellul, “Propositions Concerning the Christian Attitude toward Law,” Oklahoma 
Law Review, XII, (1959), 136. 
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One such result is the development of the common idolatries of secular 
societies. If the characteristic guilt of theocratic society is to claim the 
transcendent God for an inferior or partisan cause, the corresponding guilt 
of secular society is to declare itself God. A pure secularism cannot, with 
Abraham Lincoln, refer to “this nation under God.” What is not under 
God soon claims to be God. 


The claim may be too subtle to recognize as such, yet be none the less 
effective. Contemporary societies and governments do not go about shout- 
ing, “We are God.” Hence people may respond with unbelief to the state- 
ment of Toynbee: “This unavowed worship of parochial states was by far 
the most prevalent religion in the Western World in A. D. 1956." Yet a 
little thought makes Toynbee’s words seem more persuasive. Most people 
would regard it as downright unreasonable of God to send a person as a mis- 
sionary to a hostile people, if death were more probable than not. And God 
is not thought to demand our money when such gifts cause us serious hard- 
ship or even reduce seriously our standard of living. Yet people take it for 
granted that the organized society will constantly make and enforce such 
claims. If it is answered that society is so hard a taskmaster because of the 
requirements of survival, that is just the point. Social survival (plus pres- 
tige) is the self-evident good when society has made itself its god. 

The answer to religious nationalism is not a nostalgic longing for the 
Middle Ages. (The glorification of the Middle Ages by some people is 
about as foolish as the condescending scorn for them by other people.) 
The need for the Christian is to recognize that a society, which in some ways 
serves God rather well (as societies go), in other ways seeks to dethrone God. 


A second result of religious secularism is its transformation of the na- 
ture of morality and justice. The process is a more complex one than it 
may appear to be. Sometimes the argument is that people will not work 
for justice unless they believe in cosmic support for their cause. Then the 
secularist replies that it is more valiant to work with no thought of super- 
natural help or sanctions. Then the religious people, not sure how to answer 
that one, sometimes predict that this kind of morality may work for a gen- 
eration of two, but will then run out. They may add a reference to cut 
flowers that wilt—as though other flowers did not. 


But that argument misses the point of Christian morality. The heart of 
Christian ethics (shared in part by Judaism and to a lesser degree by other 
religions of a transcendent deity) is a relationship with God, which makes 
gratitude for God’s gift the motive of moral action. The Christian can grant 
that the secularist may be as good a person as the Christian. The Christian 
is not trying to “be good.” He is—though most of us are poor examples— 


4. Arnold Toynbee, An Historian’s Approach to Religion (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956), p. 213. 
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celebrating in his own life the joy of God’s gift and thereby glorifying God 
in his relations to other men. 

Hence it is God’s will that the Christian wants to do. And, though he 
is sometimes puzzled as to exactly what God wills in many a situation, that 
transcendent reference is important. Without it, society becomes the arbiter 
of ethics. A secular society may practice a fairly high ethic (which is the 
best any society does); in a sense it cannot help practicing a high ethic, 
since the society is the only determiner of what a high ethic is. 


Hence the society which acknowledges no divine lordship must make its 
own morality. If the society is monarchial or dictatorial, its rulers acknowl- 
edge no law above themselves. Their fiat determines good and bad. If the 
society is democratic, it declares the voice of the people to be the voice of 
God, because it knows no God above the people. 

The latter case is the relevant one in American society. There is a vast 
illusion in the slogan, vox populi, vox dei. Democratic government does not 
require that illusion. Democracy gives great weight to the voice of the peo- 
ple in setting public policy, subject to constitutional procedures. It as- 
sumes that the voice of the people is more likely to be right than the voice 
of dictators. But it does not require a belief that the voice of the people is 
always right. It knows that the audible voice of the people may be the 
howl of a mob. One reason for democracy’s great emphasis on freedom 
of speech is the realization that the minority may be right. Given freedom, 
the minority may convince “the people” to change their minds. 

The society that acknowledges a transcendent God realizes that justice 
is not simply the opinion of the society but a demand on the society. It is 
not content to justify practices by a reference to that modern mystically- 
charged word, mores, because it knows with prophets and apostles of the 
past that the mores may be bad. 

A third outcome of religious secularism is its effect upon persons. To 
deny the transcendent mystery of God usually means to deny the transcend- 
ent mystery of selves. Persons become organisms, to be understood in 
laboratory tests rather than in person-to-person relations. Or men become 
units in a “labor market,” rather than husbands and fathers who need work. 
A common saying asks the question, “Is nothing sacred any more?” The 
source of the sacred is the holy God. When people forget the holy God, 
they destroy in themselves the power to recognize the sacred. 

Even when militantly religious secularism idolizes society or the in- 
dividual, it paradoxically loses the sense of wonder in respect to persons. 
Devotion to society, however intense, is very different in quality from rev- 
erence before the Creator. And the attempt of the individual to exalt him- 
self by go-getting effort usually leads to the manipulation of other indi- 
viduals and therefore to disrespect for human personality, whether in others 
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or in oneself. André Malraux has written: “The nineteenth century faces 
the quetsion, Is God dead; the twentieth century now faces the question, 
Is Man dead?” 


The point becomes evident also in the meaning of ethics, already noted 
above. Historians of ethics point out that the most skeptical moral philoso- 
phers have often been the most conventional in their behavior. The reason 
is that the radical skeptic sees no moral demand that can lead him to dissent 
from his society. So he simply does what everybody else in his social class 
is doing. Perhaps the “other-directed” personality and the “organization 
man,” so much lamented in current literature, are the logical products of 
a society which, despite many religious activities, rarely acknowledges the 
lordship of Christ. 


Some Specific Aspects of the American Situation 


The United States of America is sometimes called a Christian country. 
As recently as 1931 Justice Sutherland in a decision of the Supreme Court 
described us as a “Christian people.”* More recently the objections to such 
language have become stronger. From one point of view Christians are 
likely to reject the terminology, perhaps because they think no country is 
Christian, perhaps because they think that this country is not. From an- 
other point of view many people have become more aware of the diversity 
of religions (including Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, Bahaism, nontheistic 
humanism, and many more) in this country. In recent years one group has 
advocated a constitutional amendment declaring this to be a Christian 
country, but that movement has never got off the ground. 


It makes more sense to refer to the people of the United States as a 
“religious people.” That is the language of a decision of the Supreme 
Court written by Justice William O. Douglas in 1952:° 


We are a religious people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being. We guarantee the freedom of worship as one chooses. We make 
room for as wide a variety of beliefs and creeds as the spiritual needs of 
man deem necessary. We sponsor an attitude on the part of Government 
that shows no partiality to any one group and that lets each flourish ac- 
cording to the zeal of its adherents and the appeal of its dogma. 


Not everyone agrees with that statement, of course, but the surprising thing 
is the large number of people who do. Despite cynicism and ridicule of re- 
ligion—and these are widespread and real—the mood of approval spreads 
across the land. The last decade, everyone knows, has seen an increase of 
interest in religion. Perhaps, as The Christian Century guesses, the “revi- 

5. John Bennett quotes this phrase from the Macintosh decision of 1931. See Christians and 


the State (New York: Scribners, 1958), p. 6. 
6. Zorach v. Clauson et al., April 28, 1952. 
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val passed crest” in 1958." Perhaps there never was actually a national 
revival. But the impact of religion and the churches upon America is cer- 
tainly greater than in much of its past history. 


One might, if he were so inclined, spare a bit of sympathy for the 
honest atheist in our society. Imagine the difficulties of a man who tries 
to set up a Society for the Propagation of Atheism. He must, so far as 
possible, conduct all financial transaction by check, because coins have 
long been stamped “In God we Trust,” and recently-printed paper money 
carries the same motto. If he sends out mail to further his cause, he must 
carefully buy postage stamps which do not bear the same legend. Even 
so, the mail may reach its destination, carrying the postmark, “Pray for 
Peace.” 

This atheist may want to be a good citizen, but he cannot recite the 
pledge of allegiance to the flag, which testifies to “one nation under God.” 
If he enters the armed forces, he faces the Code of Conduct prescribed by 
the Commander-in-Chief, which ends, “I will trust in my God and in the 
United States of America.” If he joins the American Legion, he finds 
himself supporting a Back-to-God movement. If, on the other hand, he has 
ethical objections to armed service, the draft board will not accept his 
claim, because the law gives the status of conscientious objector only to 
those who appeal to religious teachings, not to other humanitarian or ra- 
tional objections to war. So whether he decides for or against service, he is 
trapped. 

In his daily citizenship he takes satisfaction that the government, un- 
like some foreign states, will not tax him to support churches. But he 
knows that his taxes help provide police protection and other services for 
churches, which are excused from taxes. If he watches and hears a politi- 
cal address on TV, the peroration is likely to call on divine aid. It is even 
possible that the president will ask the listener to join him in a prayer. And 
if this atheist enters some good civic movement, he may be disconcerted to 
know that J. Edgar Hoover of the F.B.I. has called secularism “a breeder 
of crime.”* Obviously public, outspoken atheism is not currently in style. 
If there were not so many other causes claiming attention, some Christians 
might well organize a “Be-Fair-to-Atheists Week.” 

The public religion in these many instances is in no specific sense 
Christian. Yet there is a kind of vague and tacit Christianity about it. 
Many a Jew is aware of the numerous public occasions in which he hears an 
invocation in Christ’s name or a Trinitarian benediction. Often the Chris- 
tians present do not realize what is happenign; their imperialism is quite 

7. Editorial, “The Year the Revival Passed Crest,” The Christian Century, LXXV, 1499-1501 
(Dec. 31, 1958). 


8. J. Edgar Hoover, “Secularism—A Breeder of Crime,” in J. Richard Spann (ed.), The 
Christian Faith and Secularism (Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948). 
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undeliberate and unconscious. This prevailing ethos, mildly Christian in 
its character, has its perils and its opportunities. Both need examination. 

The peril is that when Christ is most readily acknowledged, the mean- 
ing of his lordship may be most easily lost. An enemy of Christ, after 
careful study of the New Testament, might work out a crafty plan to destroy 
his influence by making him popular. He who warned his followers, “Woe 
to you, when all men speak well of you” (Luke 6:26), has come to suffer 
the well-speaking of almost all men. How, then, can his real purpose be 
known? If it costs nothing to be Christian, people can hardly understand 
the message, “If any man would come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me” (Matt. 16:24). If following Christ ap- 
pears to mean following the crowd, then a society may praise him in a kind 
of innocent insolence more disastrous to his purpose than the cruelty of the 
Caesars who fed Christians to lions. 


When a president of the United States can ingenuously say that he 
bases foreign policy on the Sermon on the Mount, something disastrous has 
gone wrong in the communication of the New Testament. When churches 
can bar Negroes from worship and Christian citizens bar them from public 
schools, the very people who believe in the lordship of Christ are effectively 
denying it. When a “religious people” measure prestige by wealth and 
expenditures, they have strangely transformed the Christ who came “to 
preach good news to the poor.” 

It is the easy-going friends of religion, not its foes, who do most for 
the defeat of faith and the victories of secularism. They so stultify the 
spirit of faith, so debase its language that God can scarcely be heard. The 
promises of religion get confused with the promises advertisers make for 
their commodities. A full-page newspaper ad carries the sentence: “And 
on this planet there is nothing else that so stoutens the heart and lifts up the 
flagging spirit.” And what is this marvelous benefit to man? Is it music, 
or patriotism, or co-operation, or religion? The next sentence of the ad 
explains: “Pour old Bourbon with reverence. . . . Then sip and thank 
your stars that you were born in the fullness of time.” 

Surely no conscious opposition to Christianity was intended in this 
blasphemous echo of the phraseology of faith. But no deliberate attempt 
could more wretchedly cheapen the traditional phrases. Millions of Chris- 
tians have been called to prayer with the Sursum Cordas “Lift up your 
hearts.” Now a commodity “lifts up the flagging spirit.” Reverence, in 
the language of faith, belongs to God. Commercial advertising now turns 
it to something in a bottle. The New Testament thanks God that “when the 
fulness of the time was come, God sent forth his son, made of a woman” 


(Gal. 4:4, KJV). Business enterprise bids us thank our “stars” that we 
9. New York Times, May 18, 1959, p. 48. 
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“were born in the fullness of time,” when bourbon whiskey has been de- 
veloped. The readers of the ad, though they may react for or against hard 
liquor, seldom sense the travesty on religion in this sort of publicity—so 
trivialized has the vocabulary of religion become among a religious people. 


One might conclude that the United States, with all its patronage and 
approval of religion, is in a religiously more perilous situation than almost 
any other nation, past or present. And many a European—whether his mo- 
tives be political or theological—is ready to say so. The response of the 
churches to such charges is set by the nature of their mission, which is not 
primarily to argue but to look for opportunities to testify in thought and 
deed for Christ. When they do so, they need not simply lament the diffi- 
culties before them; they can rejoice in the opportunities. 


Those opportunities include freedom. And that, as a quick look at the 
world will show, is something precious. In America, freedom of religion 
is not simply a grudging concession. The voice of the church is welcomed 
in our society—along with many other voices, to be sure, but welcomed 
openly in print or on television, in church buildings or in public life. If 
the church does not speak more effectively, it must blame itself more than 
its society. 

Beyond freedom, American society offers a genuine friendliness—a 
naive and uncomprehending, but a sincere friendliness—to much of Chris- 
tian doctrine and ethics. Our Puritan heritage has its continuing effects. 
Society does not accept all the Christian doctrines that are heard—what 
theologian does?—but it will listen to Christian teaching and give it serious 
consideration. As for the Christian ethic, some of it has entered into our 
laws and social institutions; more of it has molded our attitudes. Our so- 
ciety often doubts that the Sermon on the Mount is “practical”; but many 
biblical scholars doubt that, too. This society often fails to live up to the 
Christian ethic, as all societies do. We are more inclined than most to pre- 
tend that we do live up to it; that is our weakness, but it is also evidence of 
a wistfulness and openness to the ethic. 


Finally, beyond even freedom and friendliness for Christianity, is an 
opportunity even more fundamental: a sense of need. True, complacency 
and indifference are common enough. Yet the frequent talk of God and 
religion in American life, even some of the superficial talk, is evidence of 
a power to ask questions and a recognition that the answers to America’s 
problems are not all in America’s achievements. The falsity of the com- 
mon appeals to God is their attempt to maneuver God into our cheering 
section; the validity of them is their recognition of a Will and Power be- 
yond our own. When the pledge of allegiance says “one nation under God,” 
Christians can ceaselessly remind the country that it means “under God.” 
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In this perilous epoch of world history America is less inclined than in 
some times past to shout, “I am the captain of my fate.” To recognize that 
there may be another Captain is not necessarily to recognize the lordship of 
Christ. But it is at least an invitation to the church to declare the lordship 
of Christ. 

The church believes that Christ is Lord of the world, but that the world 
rebels against his lordship. The United States of America is part of that 
world, a rebellious subject of the God of Jesus Christ. Since Christians are 
likewise rebellious subjects of God, they have a lot in common with their 
world and their country. As God loves the world, the Christian knows it is 
his business to love the world. The Christian citizen of the United States 
will love his country, will see its sin, will pray that God’s redeeming work 
will be powerfully evident here. 


- + + + 


Questions for Discussion 


1. What meaning do you find in the parable of Jesus (Matt. 21:28-31), first, 
for his immediate hearers; second, for American society today? 

2. Do you agree with the statement of Jacques Ellul, quoted above? What 
comments on the statement might be made from the following viewpoints: Eastern 
Orthodox, Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinist, Baptist, Anglican? 

3. To what extent or in what ways do you think United States foreign policy 
should (a) seek to be Christan, (b) seek to publicize itself as Christian? 

4. How do you think the doctrines of “popular sovereignty” and “divine sov- 
ereignty” can be related? 

5. Evaluate the statement by Justice Douglas, quoted above. 

6. What reasons, do you think motivated the U. S. Congress to insert the words, 
“under God,” in the pledge of allegiance? Do you think this change was a good idea? 

7. How should a clergyman respond to invitations to offer prayers at public, 
non-ecclesiastical occasions? If he knows the audience is partly Jewish and agnostic, 
should he pray in Christ’s name? 

8. What are the principal social problems that face the Christian when he 
thinks of the lordship of Christ over this country? 


' + F EF 
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The Biblical View of the World 


A Theological Evaluation 
By James Robinson 


ONE CAN MEAN either of two things by a ‘view of the world.” One 
can mean the scientific (or pseudo-scientific) knowledge about the world 
available at any given time or current in any given culture. Or one can 
mean an understanding as the world’s origin and destiny, i.e., its purpose 
and meaning—or lack of same. 

In pre-critical cultures the two meanings of a ‘view of the world’ may 
on first sight seem to coincide, in that they find expression in a single united 
narration or conceptualization. For just as the scientific knowledge of the 
world tends to consist in a hieratic pseudo-science (e.g., Persian astrology), 
a religious stance towards the world tends to express itself uncritically in 
terms of the current ‘scientific knowledge’ about the world. The latter is 
true of the Bible. This can be illustrated by the creation narratives (Gen. 
1 and 2), in comparison with the Babylonian creation narrative. One ob- 
serves a theological critique taking place, as polytheism is purified toward 
monotheism and the meaning of the world is oriented toward God’s covenant 
with his people. But no effort is made to distinguish the theological prob- 
lem of the world’s origin from the scientific problem of prehistoric be- 
ginnings. Instead, popular concepts of where things came from and how it 
all happened are used as the vehicle for communicating the Hebrew under- 
standing of the purpose of it all. 

Even as the ‘scientific knowledge’ gradually shifted, the basic union 
between the scientific and the religious view was not broken. For the entry 
of Persian dualism into post-exilic Judaism posed only theological prob- 
lems: it lead Judaism and primitive Christianity to conceive of the world 
as more worldly than had the Hebrews, and hence to conceive of the coming 
of God’s kingdom as a more radical disruption of world history; and on 
the other hand the biblical understanding of the world’s origin in God ex- 
erted a modifying influence on dualistic thought. Even when Gnosticism 
moved in the direction of a two-story (rather than a three-story) universe— 
with hell on earth—the New Testament did not separate its theological 
understanding of the world from this ‘scientific knowledge’ about the world, 
but rather made use of the two-story pattern (e.g., in John and Ephesians) 
to carry through a theological critique of the Gnostic understanding of the 
meaning of the world. 

This pervasive union between the scientific and the religious view of 
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the world need not be regarded as detrimental. Rather it gave unity to re- 
ligious experience and facilitated theological formulation. It has charac- 
terized those epochs (such as the Byzantine and medieval) in which Chris- 
tianity was most popular and theology achieved its classic formulations. 
And the separation of the scientific from the religious view of the world in 
more recent times has coincided with a post-Christian, secular culture and 
the absence of theological synthesis. 

The separation began in the periods of the Renaissance and the En- 
lightenment, when observation and experimentation replaced dogma and 
speculation as the source of scientific knowledge. Yet even in this period 
of the Copernican revolution and Newtonian physics the separation was only 
gradual and partial. For the church initially impeded scientific progress, 
on the assumption that alterations in the scientific knowledge about the 
world would amount to heresies as to the meaning of the world. Only when 
it had become all too obvious that modern science had won the struggle for 
the allegiance of modern man did the church generally shift to the other 
alternative, that the Christian understanding of the world’s meaning is 
largely independent of the course of scientific discovery. Initially some 
scientists had advocated the separation so as to gain academic freedom: 
“The Bible teaches how to go to heaven, not how the heavens go!” But as 
science gained the upper hand it was increasingly inclined to present itself 
as a philosophy of life capable of answering the problems as to the ultimate 
meaning of the world. For a time science was expected to replace ‘religious 
superstition,’ and it is only rather recently that the view has become com- 
mon that religion provides an understanding of the world’s meaning which 
science cannot, and hence may be expected to survive and even thrive in a 
scientific age. 

Yet this modern separation is still not complete or consistent, but is 
itself often experienced as a negative, Gnostic understanding of the world, 
as if an absence of any ultimate, religious meaning in the scientific knowl- 
edge of the world involved the negation of any such religious meaning for 
the world at all. Modern theology has often seemed tacitly to suggest this. 
For since giving up the traditional scientific view of the world in terms of 
which Christianity was originally expressed, theology has, in the sway of 
pietism, tended increasingly to ignore the doctrine of creation, i.e., to be- 
come as a-cosmic as science is a-religious. 


The Problem of Method 


It is our setting within this modern situation which renders difficult our 
task of interpreting the biblical view of the world. We no longer accept as 
accurate the pseudo-scientific view of the world which served the Bible as 
its vehicle for portraying its concept of the meaning of the world. Hence we 
neither feel hostile toward modern science as ‘threatening’ the Bible, nor do 
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we even feel called upon to ‘reconcile’ modern science with the biblical por- 
trayal, as one used to envisage the problem of ‘science and religion.’ (“The 
Bible knew about Copernican science, for Luke 17:34-35 affirms that when 
the end comes one will be found in bed, another at work, which would be 
possible only if night-time at one place coincided with daytime at another, 
i.e., the world were round.”—Unless perchance the prophecy had in mind 
that some would be working the graveyard shift while the others slept! For 
absurdity can best be met with absurdity.) Yet the Bible did have a view 
of the world’s meaning, and it would hence be false interpretation to replace 
that view by an a-cosmic theology. Hence what is needed is a method of 
biblical interpretation which will avoid the two extremes of eliminating a 
view of the world’s meaning from theology and of deifying the pseudo- 
scientific world view held by the fertile crescent and the Hellenistic age. 


Such a method can be described in two stages. The first consists in 
the now-familiar process of demythologizing. In this process the creation 
narratives, the concept of two aeons, the apocalyptic consummation, are not 
approached as communicating information in the objectified dimension of 
our scientific knowledge, but rather as intended to convey an understanding 
of existence. Just as in the Gospel of John to know where Jesus came from 
and where he is going to is to understand his meaning, just so the creation 
narratives and the portrayal of the final consummation are intended to por- 
tray man’s origin and destiny, his whence and whither, and thus the mean- 
ing of his existence. An illustration may here be useful. 


The myth of the Orphic mystery religion was as follows: Dionysus, 
divine son of Zeus, was torn limb from limb and devoured by the Titans. In 
revenge Zeus smote the Titans with lightning, burning them to ashes. From 
these ashes Zeus then made the world and man. Now in man, composed of 
the Titans’ ashes, resides a spark—or at least a cinder—of Dionysus, which 
then yearns to return to Olympus and forsake the Titanic world, like rats 
leaving a sinking ship. Now it is irrelevant to say that this story is un- 
scientific, or to defend the biblical view of the world as more scientific and 
less mythological. Rather one must let the story stand as it is, uncriticized 
and unmodernized, and let it speak. How does this story understand ex- 
istence? Life is a burnt-out ash-heap, a vale of tears, the body is a tomb. 
There is a spark of the divine in every human breast, and the only meaning 
life has is to find out how to get out of the world back to one’s lost origin 
in heaven. But to say we will eat pie in the sky by and by is to say that the 
present life is meaningless—except as an opportunity to learn pie recipes. 
The person who understands his existence this way believes the Orphic 
myth—unless he is so confused and shocked by the externals of the story as 
never even to hear what it has to say to him. 

Here we have already come to the position where our method of inter- 
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pretation is in need of a second stage. For the Orphic myth, like the bibli- 
cal creation narratives, has something to say about the context of my exis- 
tence, as well as about my existence itself. Actually this context is implied 
in the self-understanding achieved by demythologizing. For the self is here 
not understood as autonomous, unrelated, isolated. In this respect existen- 
tialism is not pure individualism. For the self is understood as historical: 
it is conditioned by circumstances and actualizes itself in encounter, i.e., it 
arises as an act of commitment to a ‘world’ or context. Hence it ‘is’ only in 
this encounter, committed to this context. In Camus’ The Plague, the doctor 
attains his selfhood in terms of the plague-infested city in which he finds 
himself. Now this ‘world’ or context is not a neutral, objective reality, but 
rather a particular way of seeing or experiencing reality, a ‘cosmos’ in the 
etymological sense of ‘a way of adorning things.’ In sum, the ‘world’ or 
context implied in a self-understanding is a ‘view of the world’ in the second 
sense described above: an understanding of the world’s meaning. 


Now although this is implicit in the concept of the self inherent in de- 
mythologizing, it has been obscured by the definition of a myth or symbol 
as the objectification of a self-understanding. For this definition tends to 
suggest that myths or symbols by their very nature are not intended to place 
a meaning upon anything objective to the self. Surely the myth or symbol 
is not concerned with objective reality in the sense of reality unrelated to 
the believer. But it would be a doctrinaire prejudice to require a priori 
that any myth or symbol necessarily omits any interest in the world. For 
the world can have religious meaning, and hence it is unintelligible why that 
meaning cannot be objectified in a religious symbol, and be preserved when 
the symbol is demythologized. As the context of existence a ‘world’ is im- 
plied in a self-understanding, and hence should be explicated to complete 
the task of interpretation which demythologizing only begins. Hence this 
second stage in interpretation need not be called ‘re-mythologizing,’ but 
should be recognized as the completion of demythologizing necessitated 
by the historical understanding of the Self inherent in existentialistic in- 
terpretation. 

The explication of the context of existence, the ‘world,’ involved in the 
Christian self-understanding, must inevitably make use of some vocabulary 
about the world. It can, if it sees fit, make us of the same terms as did the 
Bible—only now they are not used as scientific statements of the objective 
world, but rather as pictures, in quotation-marks. Thus we can talk about 
the ‘present evil aeon,’ without accepting literally a Jewish apocalyptic 
scheme of the ages. Or we can use the Johannine concepts of Jesus’ descent 
to earth and ascent to heaven without bringing our thoughts literally into 
the dimension of space travel. 

This is the valid point of those who oppose demythologizing with the 
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view that the religious symbol can convey its religious meaning in its own 
language, since the religious spirit intuitively senses the religious dimension 
in which the symbol is to be understood. The obvious advantage of this po- 
sition is that it keeps the symbol at the center of discussion, and thus retains 
all the symbol’s meaning, not all of which can be fully communicated by 
demythologizing. But there are also disadvantages. Theoretically the 
meaning remains fully present, but what is actually communicated may fall 
below what demythologizing gets across. Nor is it clear how there can be 
any critical evaluation or normative discussion when one remains mute be- 
fore the symbol. To be sure silent awe in the presence of the divine is often 
the purest form of worship. But when one does gain access to what is some- 
times experienced in the presence of a symbol, one realizes that theological 
evaluation is indispensable as well. Crusaders lifted up the symbol of the 
cross—and after storming Jerusalem thanked God that the corpses of the in- 
fidels were stacked as high as the city walls. Here one can only regret that 
they had not been required to state what self-understanding was involved in 
that symbol for them, before they were permitted to bear it. When Francis 
of Assisi declared private property unchristian, the papacy defended the 
luxury of the papal court with the crucifixion scene: If the soldiers could 
cast lots for Jesus’ clothes, the clothes must have belonged to him, and hence 
he must have approved of private property, and hence of the luxury of the 
medieval papacy. As we imagine such a pope in meditation before a paint- 
ing of the crucifixion, can we remain content to talk about the great wealth 
of meaning contained in the symbol, which demythologizing can never ade- 
quately convey. Must we not say that the symbol can convey to perverted 
minds such illegitimate meanings that the demythologized meaning of the 
symbol must be discussed? 

There is another way of explicating the context of existence or the view 
of the world inherent in a self-understanding derived from demythologizing. 
This would consist in using modern categories to speak about the world. 
One could use artistic media: Joyce Kilmer’s Trees presents the world as 
God’s creation, and Picasso’s Guernica gives agonizing expression to the 
reality of the present evil aeon. Or one can make use of modern scientific 
knowledge of the world to convey one’s understanding of the world’s mean- 
ing. And yet one should avoid the assumption that the scientific knowledge 
of the world proves (or disproves) our understanding of the world’s mean- 
ing. Darwin’s valid scientific insights should never have been exploited by 
Spencer to ‘prove’ an ideology of inevitable progress. Nor should we regard 
the fact that some movements at the sub-atomic level do not submit to the 
law of cause and effect as proof of divine providence or human freedom. 


There is a further modern way of talking about the world’s meaning. 
This would consist in a philosophical-theological vocabulary designed espe- 
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cially for discussing the world’s meaning. An illustration would be Berg- 
son’s distinction between two terms for ‘time.’ Temps refers to mathemati- 
cal, scientific time, impersonal and without variation in value or meaning. 
But durée is existential time, experienced time, which may be opportunity 
or agony, good or bad, and five minutes may be long and drawn out or 
passing all too rapidly. Of course, the obvious danger in the use of such 
a distinction is that existential time can all too readily be reduced to sub- 
jectivity and cease to refer to the world at all. Yet, if one does not wish to 
concede a priori that the world has no meaning either good or bad, one can- 
not deny the possibility that language about the world’s meaning could have 
objective validity, i.e., could be fitting to its subject matter, the world, rather 
than being merely an objectification of one’s own subjectivity. 

This discussion of the problem of method is not intended to prescribe 
a rigid or exclusive pattern for investigating “the biblical view of the 
world.” Rather it is intended to call attention to the difficulties involved 
and various alternatives which may be severally or jointly followed. It is 
intended to draw attention to the fact that here as elsewhere in scholarship 
one cannot legitimately be content with the conclusion reached without be- 
ing satisfied with the means employed to reach that conclusion. 


The World and Its Dilemma 


The biblical view of the world begins by projecting the covenant rela- 
tion between God and his people back into creation narratives (Gen. 1 and 
2) which affirm that the world is good, a garden for God’s fellowship with 
man. Hence the Old Testament looks to the world, rather than the afterlife, 
for the realization of God’s purpose with man. For the deliverance from 
Egypt and the creation of a chosen people begin the realization of this pur- 
pose, which reaches its first tentative consummation in the kingdom of 
David. Subsequently one looked back upon this as what one had to look 
forward to, and the Jewish hope centered in a consummation of the Davidic 
kingdom under a Davidic king (‘Messiah’). 

However, there was a darker side to Hebrew experience, and this was 
projected back into narratives of the fall (Gen. 3 and 6), which attest to the 
perversion of God’s creation into the worldly world. The prophets then 
recognized that the holiness of God stood not only over against the nations, 
but even over against the chosen people in its unfaithfulness. After the 
Babylonian captivity a this-worldly realization of the kingdom of God be- 
came increasingly unlikely, and this awareness coupled with the influence 
of Persian dualism led to the elevation of the Jewish hope to the transcend- 
ent plane. The impossible political conditions become indicative of the 
fact that world history is controlled by a series of bestial empires, and the 
hoped-for deliverance will consist in a transformation of the whole cosmos 
into a kingdom of God and his saints. 
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Thus the course of the world came to be seen in terms of two mutually 
exclusive periods, a “present evil aeon” and an “aeon to come,” as the 
rabbis usually termed them. This understanding of the world is clearly 
expressed in IV Ezra 7:11-14 (end of 1 Cen. A.D.): “It was for [Israel’s ] 
sake I made the world; but when Adam transgressed my statutes, then that 
which had been made was judged, and then the ways of this aeon became 
narrow and sorrowful and painful, and full of perils coupled with great 
toils. But the ways of the future world [or: greater aeon] are broad and 
safe, and yield the fruit of immortality.” Vs. 51: “The Most High has 
made not one aeon but two.” Cf. similarly II Baruch 44:8-15 (end of 1 
Cen. A.D.): “Whatever is now is nothing, but that which shall be is very 
great, for everything that is corruptible shall pass away, and everything 
that dies shall depart, and all the present time shall be forgotten, nor shall 
there be any remembrance of the present time, which is defiled with evils.” 


Paul’s Jewish background is quite clear at this point, for he describes 
the dilemma out of which the Christian is delivered in terms of the present 
evil aeon. According to Galatians 1:4 Jesus “gave himself for our sins, to 
snatch us from the present evil aeon.” Here it is clear that Paul does not 
conceive of the pre-Christian status of the world as neutral or good, but 
rather as a bondage to evil. “The whole creation has been groaning in tra- 
vail until now” (Rom. 8:22). Since Paul’s ethics call upon the believer 
to exploit what Jesus did for him, they begin with the call to shift one’s 
orientation from one aeon to the other (Rom. 12:2: “Do not be in line with 
this aeon, but be transformed by the renewing of the mind”). Similarly 
Christian wisdom is in antithesis to “this aeon” (I Cor. 1:20: “Where is the 
wise man? Where is the scribe? Where is the debater of this aceon? Has 
not God made foolish the wisdom of the world?”’). “Yet among the mature 
we do impart wisdom, although it is not a wisdom of this aeon or of the 
rulers of this aeon, who are doomed to pass away. But we impart a secret 
and hidden wisdom of God, which God decreed before the aeons for our 
glorification. None of the rulers of this aeon understood this; for if they 
had, they would not have crucified the Lord of glory” (2:6-8). “Let no one 
deceive himself. If any one among you thinks that he is wise in this aeon, 
let him become a fool that he may become wise. For the wisdom of this 
world is folly with God” (3:18f.). “The god of this aeon has blinded the 
minds of the unbelievers, to keep them from seeing the light of the gospel 
of the glory of Christ, who is the likeness of God” (2 Cor. 4:4). From these 
passages one can see how easily Paul slides from the term ‘aeon’ to the term 
‘world’ without any basic change of meaning, since ‘world’ has assumed the 
meaning ‘present evil aeon.’ This justifies to a certain extent the fact that 
the King James always translates ‘aeon’ as ‘world,’ and the RSV continues 
to do so in Rom. 12:2 and II Cor. 4:4. This translation also makes clear 
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that for Paul, as in Jewish apocalypticism, the new aeon does not simply 
evolve out of the old, as one age evolves out of another, but that the new 
aeon comes by a cosmic transformation of the old, and to this extent is a 
‘new world.’ On the other hand the typical RSV translation ‘age’ points to 
the basically temporal categories of thought in which Paul operates when 
thinking about the meaning of the world. 

The concept of the ‘present evil aeon’ provides Paul with the point of 
departure for the center of his theology, at least in its negative formulation 
of man’s liberation from the law by Christ. This becomes clear when one 
observes how Paul in Galatians begins with the term ‘present evil aeon,’ and 
then substitutes for it without change of meaning the term ‘law’: In 1:4, our 
Lord Jesus Christ “gave himself for our sins to deliver us from the present 
evil aeon.” In 4:4f., “when the time had fully come, God sent forth his 
Son, born of woman, born under the law, to redeem those who were under 
the law.” 

Within Pharisaic Judaism, the human dilemma to which ‘the present 
evil aeon’ refers is experienced in its most acute form as bondage to the 
law. Similarly when Paul has in mind the Gentile world, he can replace 
‘present evil aeon’ with terms which pin-point the form in which human 
bondage is here experienced (Gal. 4:8f.): “Formerly, when you did not 
know God, you were in bondage to beings that by nature are no gods; but 
now that you have come to know God, or rather to be known by God, how 
can you turn back to the weak and beggarly elemental spirits, whose slaves 
you want to be once more?” Here the Jewish term ‘present evil aeon’ has 
been replaced by its astrological equivalent, the fate of an unlucky star, for 
this is apparently what the term ‘elemental spirits’ has in view. 

Paul can express the same meaning in other terminologies, such as that 
of ‘light’ and ‘darkness’ so current in Hellenistic syncretism. Thus Colos- 
sians 1:12-15 says the same as Galatians 1:4 had said: “The Father has 
qualified us for a share of the inheritance of the saints in light; who has 
rescued us from the dominion of darkness and has transferred us into the 
kingdom of his beloved Son, in whom we have redemption, the forgiveness 
of sins.” This became a favorite terminology of the Gospel of John, where 
Christ freeing us from the ‘present evil aeon’ is often described in terms of 
the light shining in the darkness. 

Paul combines this terminology with a still further form of expression 
in Philippians 2:15: “Children of God without blemish in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation, among whom you shine as lights in the 
world.” The description of ‘the present evil aeon’ as “a crooked and per- 
verse generation” is a usage going back to Jesus. He spoke of ‘this aeon’ 
as “this generation” (Q: Mt. 11:16 and Lk. 7:31; Mk. 8:12; Q: Mt. 12:41- 
45 and Lk. 11:30-32; Q: Mt. 23:36 and Lk. 11:50; cf. also Mk. 13:30 
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parr.), which is sometimes expanded to the full expression “sinful and adul- 
terous generation” (Mk. 8:3), “unbelieving generation” (Mk. 9:19), “this 
evil generation” (Mt. 12:45), etc. Hence it is not surprising or inappro- 
priate when the church attributes to Jesus its more technical theological 
terms for this understanding of the world. Just as John presents Jesus as 
employing his categories of ‘light’ and ‘darkness,’ ‘above’ and ‘below,’ the 
synoptics present him as using the concept of the two aeons. Thus Jesus’ 
eschatological parables of harvest are interpreted by Matthew as pointing 
forward to the “consummation of this aeon” (Matt. 13:39, 40, 49; cf. 24:3; 
28:20). 

From such passages it is evident that Jesus was not interpreted as look- 
ing upon the present evil aeon as past; rather it continues as present until 
the final consummation, and hence becomes an ingredient in our modern 
attempt to understand the world from the biblical perspective. In Mark 
10:29f. Jesus and the church are seen as standing within the present evil 
aeon, where suffering takes place, and yet in relation to the still future ‘aeon 
to come,’ where suffering will have ceased: “Truly, I say to you, there is 
no one who has left house or brothers or sisters or mother or father or chil- 
dren or lands, for my sake and for the gospel, who will not receive a hun- 
dredfold now in this time, houses and brothers and sisters and mothers and 
children and lands, with persecutions, and in the aeon to come eternal life.” 
In Luke 20:34-6 it is clear that the ‘aeon to come’ has not begun, but will co- 
incide with the resurrection of the dead: ‘The sons of this aeon marry and 
are given in marriage; but those who are accounted worthy to attain to that 
aeon and to the resurrection from the dead neither marry nor are given in 
marriage, for they cannot die any more, because they are equal to angels and 
are sons of God, being sons of the resurrection.” From such sayings it is 
clear that the earliest Christians did not assume that the ‘aeon to come’ had 
already come, since obviously suffering and death still happened. But 
their good news consisted in the claim that the ‘aeon to come’ was so near 
that they had actually “tasted . . . the powers of aeon to come” (Heb. 6:5). 

Jesus proclaimed that the ‘aeon to come’—which he himself preferred 
to call the kingdom of God—was so near that one must confront its God now, 
so that Jesus’ message brought his audience into ultimate decision as to 
God. To accept Jesus’ message meant to commit oneself definitively to 
God’s reign, and to live, from this moment on, the ideal will of God. The 
perfect way of life which Judaism envisaged after the destruction of evil 
and the coming of God’s reign is to be done before the destruction of evil 
and before the coming of God’s reign. It would be easy to be perfect in a 
perfect society, where there was not a struggle for existence, no competi- 
tion, no threat of death. But this same ideal living would be the very re- 
verse of ease in a selfish, exploiting society, in a struggle for existence, 
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where one has to keep body and soul together. 

The nearness of the kingdom eliminates procrastination and compro- 
mise, and thus produces the radicality of Jesus’ ethics; and the fact that this 
near kingdom is still future, produces the difficulty of a radical ethic. Thus 
it is the intimate relation of Jesus’ ethics to his eschatology which makes of 
them what they are: a particularly acute problem. One cannot avoid the 
radicality of Jesus’ ethics simply by denying the literal chronological near- 
ness of an apocalyptic prediction, as did Albert Schweitzer when he branded 
them ‘interim ethics.’ For the chronological nearness is a symbol for the 
inescapability of the confrontation with God, whose will has always been 
perfect and hence radical, in spite of its being frequently watered down by 
the clergy at times when God seemed comfortably distant. Nor can one 
avoid the out-of-stepness of Jesus’ ethics merely by disagreeing with the 
apocalyptic view that this is a ‘present evil aeon,’ a ‘sinful and adulterous 
generation,’ attributing such a ‘pessimism’ to a post-war psychosis on the 
part of Jesus and the German theologians. Even a person with a very op- 
timistic outlook on life such as is typical of America sees the point when he 
really proposes doing Jesus’ ethic. 

Nothing can lead more directly to an actual encounter with the reality 
described in the New Testament as the ‘present evil aeon’ than social action. 
Congress and the administration constantly turn down well-wishing humani- 
tarian requests, such as the ending of atomic tests, disarmament, commit- 
ment to non-violence, in view of the very real existence of the cold war. The 
conscientious Christian in a segregated South finds that in practice he does 
not do the pure will of God, but rather takes small, far-from-ideal steps for- 
ward, simply because ‘circumstances’ prevent more radical action. The 
pastor within the big-city slum assesses what the real alternatives are, and 
considers the unrealistic suggestions of well-wishers from suburbia as irrele- 
vant—-since they do not take into consideration just what can and cannot be 
done in the power structure of big-city politics. The chaplain often finds 
that he cannot, once he has become aware of the actual circumstances of 
military life overseas, maintain consistency in counselling the ideal, but 
finds himself in practice advising something far below the Sermon on the 
Mount. The first thing that happens when the graduate enters the business 
world is that he ‘wises up’—i.e., discovers the hard reality of the ‘present 
evil aeon.’ The person who at this point really commits himself to Jesus’ 
ethics would immediately discover that obedience is inextricably interwoven 
with suffering and sin. Suffering obedience and sinful obedience are the 
existential categories in which the Christian experiences the ‘present evil 
aeon’ most acutely. 


The World and Its Hope 
Upon the black backdrop of the ‘present evil aeon’ the New Testament 
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proclaims the good news that evil had been dethroned. Jesus saw Satan fall 
from heaven like lightning (Lk. 10:18), much as did the visionary of Reve- 
lation 12:9. The primitive church proclaimed that in his place as prosecut- 
ing attorney in the court of heaven Jesus had been enthroned as Lord of the 
universe. For us modern Christians it is hard to realize how central this 
enthronement as kosmocrator was for the early Christians; and hence it is 
difficult for us to grasp the extent to which the whole cosmos was involved in 
Jesus’ saving work. The primitive Christian confession was: “Jesus Christ 
is Lord” (Rom. 10:9; I Cor. 8:6; 12:3). But this is not to be understood 
as no more than calling the earthly Jesus ‘Master,’ i.e., rabbi or teacher. 
Rather one sees what is involved best in the primitive Christian hymn quoted 
by Paul in Philippians 2:6-11: 


Who being in the form of God’ 
Did not exploit being as God 
But emptied himself 
Taking the form of a servant. 


Becoming in the likeness of men 
And being found in kind as a man 
He humbled himself 
Becoming obedient unto death. 


Therefore God highly exalted him 
And granted him the name above every name 
That in the name of Jesus “every knee should bow” 


Of heavenly and earthly and subterranean beings 


“And every tongue confess” 
JESUS CHRIST IS LORD to the glory of God the Father. 


Here the title Lord is the supreme name in the universe, to which all the cos- 
mic forces bow, accepting him as their sovereign. When the Christian bows 
his knee on earth and joins in this confession, he is understood as sharing in 
a cosmic ceremony. This cosmic confession is heard in the ejaculation 
which bursts forth in the midst of the sermon of Acts 10:36ff. “He is Lord 
of all!” And the enthronement as Lord of the universe is the subject of 
some of the oldest liturgical fragments to have survived. Luke quotes a 
very old phrase in the sermon of Pentecost: “Let all the house of Israel 
therefore know assuredly that God has [at the ascension] made him both 
Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified.” Paul quotes a very early 
confession to the same effect in Romans 1:4: “appointed Son of God in 
power according to the Spirit of holiness by the resurrection of the dead, 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” Revelation 5:12f. presents in somewhat different 
terms this exaltation, as a hymn sung by “every creature in heaven and on 
earth and under the earth and in the sea, and all therein.” It is clear that 
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at his exaltation Jesus is given dominion over the universe to bring it into 
subjection and thus to its true destiny. 


What is really implied by this cosmic exaltation is already suggested 
by the hymn of Revelation 5:12: “Worthy is the Lamb who was slain, to 
receive power and wealth and wisdom and might and honor and glory and 
blessing!” Here the replacement of the usual title ‘Lord’ with the expres- 
sion ‘the Lamb who was slain’ accentuates the fact that the Lord of the uni- 
verse is the Jesus who accepts his death. This same point is conveyed in 
other instances of the enthronement already mentioned. In the hymn of 
Philippians 2:6-11 the one before whom the whole cosmos bows is the one 
who was humbled, who took the form of a servant, who was obedient unto 
death. It is because of his humiliation that God exalted him: “obedient 
unto death; therefore God highly exalted him.” “We see Jesus, who for a 
little while was made lower than the angels, because of the suffering of 
death crowned with glory and honor, so that by the grace of God he might 
taste of death for every one” (Heb. 2:9). This identification of the exalted 
Lord with the humbled Jesus is also the point of the confession in Romans 
1:3f., where the one appointed Son of God by the resurrection stands in 
parallel identity to the lowly human: 


descended from the seed of David according to the flesh 
appointed Son of God according to the Spirit. 


The same antithetic identification of the exalted Lord with the humbled 
Jesus is often heard in the sermons of Acts (2:23f.; 3:13-15; 4:10f.; 5:30; 
10:39f.; 13:28-30) : 


The God of our fathers raised Jesus 
whom you killed by hanging him on a tree [5:30]. 


Perhaps the simplest instance is in the story of Paul’s conversion: 


“Who art thou, Lord?” 
“T am Jesus.” [9:5] 


This emphasis upon the identity of the Lord of the universe with the 
humbled Jesus is crucial for the Christian understanding of the world. For 
it blocks the presumptuous implication inherent in the claim of ‘being in’ 
with the powers that be: It is all too easy to infer from the fact that our 
religion’s God rules the world that we may expect and claim the right to rule 
it over the others. We could interpret our getting up in the world as God’s 
reward for our favors, and view any chance to exploit our neighbor as carry- 
ing out our God’s judgment on his enemies. This religious snobbery plagued 
Judaism, as revealed in Jesus’ parable of the Pharisee and the Publican; 
and it has plagued Christianity since the Corinthian church presumed upon 
its status so flagrantly in this regard as to call forth Paul’s letters of re- 
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proach (esp. I Cor. 4:8ff.). 

The kerygma’s identification of the Lord of the universe with the 
humbled Jesus means—on the demythologized level—that in suffering lies 
transcendence, in endurance of hardship is revealed strength, in going be- 
yond oneself to one’s neighbor (love) one comes to oneself. But the con- 
text implied in this Christian self-understanding calls for explicit statement 
as well: God has stamped upon the world the mark of the cross, thereby re- 
vealing that the power which rules the universe is the almighty power of 
humility, endurance, service. These are not to be understood moralistically 
as Christian virtues, unrealistic because unrelated to the world. Rather they 
designate in simple human terms the place where man is ‘in step with the 
universe,’ where a mystic sense of oneness with the ‘all’ is fitting. It is in 
transcending the power structure of an evil society that man not only be- 
comes a new creature but also participates in the new creation. The “Christ 
who is our life” (Col. 3:4) is a cosmic person. The new creation is the 
common ground of all these acts of Christian transcendence, in which the 
kingdom of God is ‘realized,’ the Church ‘happens.’ The Christian does not 
understand his existential decision in terms of his own creativity, but rather 
as God’s act in his life in which he participates in God’s new creation, the 
transcendent ‘world’ or ‘context’ of Christian existence. 


' + &F + 
Questions for Discussion 


1. Identify a series of categories for thinking about the world which are fa- 
miliar to the modern mind from science and technology, contemporary literature and 
drama, and social and political issues of the modern world, and attempt to cast in 
these categories the biblical understanding of the world’s meaning. 

2. Using Bergson’s distinction between temps and durée, attempt to present 
New Testament eschatology in a form which retains its original reference to the 
world, and yet which is not subject to the criticism that the parousia did not take 
place in the First Century as the primitive Christians expected. 

3. Compare and contrast the biblical understanding of the world’s meaning 
when presented in Aristotelean ‘categories’ or Heideggerian ‘existentials.’ 

4. Investigate to what extent a different understanding of the world’s meaning 
can be conveyed by using much the same ‘scientific knowledge’ about the world as 
that employed by the Bible, by comparing the Babylonian creation myth with the 
creation narratives of Genesis and the Gnostic redeemer myth with the New Testa- 
ment kerygma. 
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The Biblical View of the World 


A Theological Evaluation 
By Thomas Wieser 


“DOES THE BIBLE contain a world view?” It is necessary to raise 
this question at the outset, because in most instances where the biblical view 
is discussed, a positive answer to this question is assumed. This assump- 
tion usually implies that the biblical witnesses inherited one or the other of 
the cosmologies current in their time and place, and that they had no choice 
but to state their faith within the context of such a view. The fact that to- 
day we subscribe to a radically different world view must, it is believed, 
lead us to an equally radical re-examination of the biblical message. 

But is it true that the biblical writers were forced to act and speak 
within one or the other world view? Was it necessary for them to subscribe 
to them in order to say what they had to say? Anyone who engages in the 
systematic study of the Bible in an effort to present its world view confronts 
many conflicting statements. This is due not only to the different origin in 
time and place of the biblical books. A biblical world-view can therefore 
only be presented at the expense of the unity of the biblical material. The 
interpretations turn out to be as conflicting as the biblical passages on 
which they are based. 

But to require from the Bible or any one of its writers to produce a 
world view, a cosmology, is to misunderstand it at the outset. “The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof” (Psalm 24:1). The interest of the Bible 
with regard to the world is a theological and not a cosmological interest. 
What do we mean by this distinction? It means that the Bible is interested 
in the world not simply because it exists, but because it is “the Lord’s.” The 
existence of the world is secondary to that of God. This is what we mean 
when we say that God created the world. The conception of the world as 
God’s creation excludes any consideration of it apart from God the creator. 
The Bible is therefore never concerned, and least of all worried, about the 
world’s nature, origin, purpose in itself. None of these command the inter- 
est of the biblical writers. The world is important to them only because it 
has a function to perform in God’s design. The earth is at God’s disposal, it 
is called upon to praise him, sometimes to fear him, to submit to his judg- 
ment, or to receive his blessings (cf. Psalm 69:34; 67:7; 148:7). For the 
earth to be the Lord’s means particularly for the prophets to be open and 
receptive, to “give ear” for “the Lord hath spoken” (Isa. 1:2; Jer. 33:9). 

The center, however, from which a view of the world must proceed is 
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the fact that Jesus Christ is Lord of the world. The earth is still the Lord’s, 
even more so now, when this Lord has revealed himself in the life, death and 
resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth. Again, a cosmological interest is totally 
lacking. Whatever affirmations are made concerning the world are an 
integral part of the witness to God’s saving act in Christ. We can observe 
that the earlier mentioned theological interest in the world, is at its center 
a specifically christological interest. The word became flesh—this is the 
decisive new aspect under which the world appears in the New Testament. 
The world is defined by the fact that the light “was coming into the world” 
(Jn. 1:9). This is immediately related to the truth about the creation of 
the world. The prologue continues (v. 10): “he was in the world”—a re- 
capitulation of verse 9—“and the world was made through him.” The fact 
of Christ’s coming into the world illuminates the total perspective—back- 
ward as well as forward. 


With the New Testament, therefore, we must say that it is not even 
enough merely to state that the world is created by God. We must start with 
the event of Jesus Christ who came into the world. The faith of God in cre- 
ation rests in the New Testament with this belief in Christ as the Lord of the 
world “who was, and is, and is to come.” The prologue to the Gospel of 
St. John does not engage in free-lance speculation when it relates the coming 
of Christ in the flesh to the creation of the world. It is merely an attempt 
to take seriously Christ’s own affirmation that “the time is fulfilled” (Mk. 
1:15). From now on the Old Testament cannot be read apart from the 
New, the creation of the world cannot be understood apart from its redemp- 
tion. This does not mean that the New Testament presents a new under- 
standing of creation and of God the creator, perhaps a new world view based 
on philosophical and mythological concepts of that time. In fact, wherever 
the New Testament writers refer to creation they clearly seem to presuppose 
the Old Testament understanding. They are not interested in a restatement 
of the doctrine of creation, but in its fulfillment. The great news for them 
is the revelation that in Christ this creation finds its fulfillment, according 
to God’s plan “to unite all things in him, things in heaven and things on 


earth” (Eph. 1:10). Christ belongs to creation, the creation belongs to 
Christ. 


The same relationship applies to the concept of the world as seen under 
the aspect of the fall. In the New Testament this is the most prevalent 
description of the world. It is in opposition against God, an ‘evil aeon.’ In 
coming into the world Christ enters enemy territory. His life on earth en- 
gages him immediately in a deadly struggle. But again, we find nowhere 
in the New Testament (or in the Old) independent reflections or specula- 


1. Contrast, the Ancient Greek and Hellenistic speculation about the world. These were 
rivaled in later Judaism and in the apocryphal writings. 
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tions about this aspect of the world. Rather, the world reveals itself as re- 
bellious, evil, etc. only in confrontation with Christ. Because he comes in- 
to the world as the ‘light,’ it becomes evident that the world is darkness, that 
“the world knew him not” (Jn. 1:10). Apart from the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus, the New Testament has nothing to say about the evil 
and sin in the world. 


We hope to have made clear the context in which the biblical affirma- 
tions concerning the world have to be understood. As we further examine 
these affirmations we shall group them in relation to the context as outlined: 
(a) those which refer to the world as God’s creation; (b) those which refer 
to the world as the domain of Christ’s lordship and redemption; (c) those 
which refer to the world in opposition to God, and (d) those which refer to 
the world as overcome by Christ. 


The World Created by God 


In most instances the Bible refers to the creation of the world as the 
creation of heaven and earth. Even where it speaks of the creation of the 
world, the cosmos, this distinction is implied. This dual view is not merely 
a primitive way of expression to be eventually superseded by a supposedly 
more mature concept along the lines of Greek philosophy and cosmology. 
Rather, it separates the biblical view from any cosmology. For this under- 
standing of creation grows directly out of its understanding of God and of 
man’s relationship to God. God resides in heaven and man on earth. This 
is the basic order of God’s creation. It is the order of his covenant with man. 
Both accounts of the creation in Genesis 1-2 insist on the point that God cre- 
ated the earth for the sake of man, that he gave it to him in order that he 
might have dominion over it and till it. In the exercise of this dominion he 
fulfills his role as God’s creature, partner, and child. To the earth is not 
ascribed any independent role outside the covenant relationship. In par- 
ticular, it never assumes the main part in the divine-human drama. It al- 
ways stays in the supporting role. However, the earth is indeed called to 
support man. It is to bring forth its fruits for his benefit. Along with man, 
it is to fear and praise God. According to Paul, man too can receive this 
testimony of the earth. He should perceive God’s eternal power and deity in 
the things that are made, and his failure to do so makes him inexcusable in 


God’s sight (Rom. 1:20f). 


The creation of the world by God implies that it has firm foundations. 
Regardless of the particular cosmological view which lies behind such an 
expression, the point of this affirmation is that God is faithful to his crea- 
tion. Moreover, it is the same faithfulness in which God establishes, pre- 
serves and fulfills his covenant with man. The firm foundations of the 
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earth are to testify to God’s covenant-faithfulness (cf. Ps. 89:11ff.).* Con- 
versely, God’s anger causes the earth to shake, his word of judgment makes 
her tremble. There is no doubt in the minds of the biblical writers that the 
earth is directly affected by whatever God is doing and it is impossible for 
them to conceive at any moment of the earth, or of part of it, as being out- 
side of God’s realm of action. Furthermore, the earth is basically deter- 
mined (defined) by these acts of God, in its origin, its present state, or its 
destiny.” 

Earlier we have distinguished between the creation and the role of the 
earth and that of man, and we have insisted that the former role cannot be 
separated from the latter. But it is equally true that man cannot be sepa- 
rated from the earth. Man is made out of earth and to earth he shall return. 
When God addresses man he does so not apart from the world but in the 
world. On the other side, man’s response to God involves the world, whether 
it be in obedience or disobedience. It is the folly of man’s pride to assume 
that he can disassociate himself from the world, that he can, like God, be 
above the world. The story of the fall demonstrates that man not only does 
not succeed in this attempt, but that he thereby forfeits his God-given role 
in the world. Instead of being the head of creation he falls below the state 
of the animals (cf. Rom. 1:24ff.). Furthermore, in this act of disobedience 
the whole of creation is thrown into a state of travail (Rom. 8:22). At this 
point the situation of the world and of man are identical, and the Bible uses 
therefore the term ‘world’ often in the inclusive sense of creation and man. 


Christ the Lord of the World 


The decisive biblical affirmations about the world are derived from 
the fact that Christ is its Lord. It does not represent a different or addi- 
tional way of dealing with the world on the part of God. In Christ God has 
not abandoned the world for the sake of a better one, but he has reconciled 
the world unto himself. In Christ the time, i.e., the history of God’s cove- 
nant with man is fulfilled (Mk. 1:15). It is the culminating act of his 
faithfulness to his creation. 

We must underline two aspects of Christ’s lordship which bear in par- 
ticular on the biblical view of the world. First, Christ represents and re- 
veals the true man who is nothing more and nothing less than what God in- 
tended man to be. The revelation of this man does not take place apart 
from the world but in its midst, so that “one man’s act of righteousness leads 
to acquittal and life for all men” (Rom. 8:18). The same God who created 

2. Similarly, the Bible speaks of the foundations of Zion, or the temple (Isa. 44:28) and we 
may also think of Jesus’ words about building a new temple. Significantly, the New Covenant is 
sometimes referred to as the laying of a new cornerstone, and in I Cor. 3:11 Christ, the in- 
carnate faithfulness of God, is called the foundation. 


3. It will be important to hold on to this truth when we shall consider the world under the 
aspect of its rebellion against God. 
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the world has now entered it himself, in person. The Logos who was with 
God, who was God, has now become flesh (Jn. 1:1-2, 14). God has irre- 
vocably committed himself to this world. But this also means that the world 
is thereby irrevocably committed to God. It is from the outset directly in- 
volved in God’s act of reconciliation. The gospels, especially in the passion 
stories, make it abundantly clear that no part of the world, whether re- 
ligious, economic, or political, can even only for one moment remain neutral 
to what takes place in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus. Willingly 
or unwillingly the world is drawn into the drama of his life. 

This means that Christ’s work has a cosmic effect not only with his 
death and resurrection, but also during his lifetime. Already the birth of 
Jesus is surrounded by events which point to the cosmic dimension of what 
is taking place. This is certainly the meaning of the story about the wise 
men, including the reaction which their announcement caused in the court 
of Herod (Matt. 2:1-12). Thus it is an academic question for anyone to 
wonder whether he should become “involved” with this Jesus of Nazareth. 
The New Testament maintains that he is already involved. The question is 
rather what his response to this fact should be. This view also undercuts 
the widespread notion that it is the task of the church in evangelism or in 
social action to call on the world to have more traffic with the gospel. It 
betrays the latent assumption that for the world it is an optional affair to 
concern itself with Christ. Thereby the church by-passes the world, at least 
the world to which the gospel is addressed. Her mission becomes irrelevant 
to the world. 


Secondly, Christ is the light of the world. Who he is and what he does 
becomes known to the world. The world is not to be left in ignorance as to 
what happens to her in the coming of Jesus Christ. The world is the field 
on which the seed of the word of God is sown (Matt. 13:3-9). The gospel 
is being preached to all the nations unto the end of the world. In fact, the 
world’s continued existence is caught up in the promise that it may hear the 
gospel. “For God has consigned all men to disobedience, that he may have 
mercy upon all” (Rom. 11:32). Because the New Testament cannot see 
any other meaning in the existence of the world, the missionary command 
takes on such a tremendous urgency. “Woe to me if I do not preach the 
gospel!” says Paul (I Cor. 9:16), not only because this happens to be his 
particular vocation, but because apart from it the world’s existence as well 
as his own would become meaningless. The message of reconciliation, en- 
trusted to him, is that of God’s reconciling the world unto himself (II Cor. 
5:14). 

The Book of Acts is very instructive at this point. In the early part 
Peter and his fellow apostles are constantly pressing to bring the gospel be- 
fore the authorities, in this case the Jewish leaders. Peter’s first sermon 
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culminates in the phrase, “Let all the house of Israel therefore know that 
God has made him both Lord and Christ.” The “House of Israel” in the 
mind of Luke is the world, more precisely that part of the world which must 
first hear the gospel. Later, when Acts focuses on Paul, the emphasis is 
first on the world in its geographic extension. Paul’s journeys are in them- 
selves a testimony to the conviction that the world must hear the gospel. In 
fact he seems to have worked up quite a reputation on this point, for when 
he arrives at Thessalonika and proclaims Jesus as the Christ he is accused 
of having turned the world upside down (Acts 17:6). Toward the end of 
Acts the world assumes the form of the worldly authorities, first as with 
Peter, the Jews in Jerusalem, and later because of Paul’s appeal to Rome, 
the Roman authorities. The Book of Acts culminates in Paul’s journey to 
Rome. In all these instances the apostles consider the world and its author- 
ities solely as the recipients of the gospel and take every opportunity to pro- 
claim it, whether it be on friendly invitation or because they are arrested 
by them. Along the same line in Ephesians 3:10 the manifold wisdom of 
God is to be “made known to the principalities and powers,” and this is to 
take place “through the church.” 


The World Which Does Not Know Its Lord 


By far in the greatest number of instances where the New Testament 
refers to the world, the world is presented under the aspect of its opposition, 
as the enemy of God or of the gospel. If we had deferred to this statistical 
fact, we should have begun our considerations at this point. Moreover, we 
would have been much more contemporary, since it is this aspect of the 
world, its evil and darkness, which has fascinated modern philosophy and 
to a certain extent also modern theology. But the danger here lies in this 
very fascination which the world is apt to exert on us, and we may be led to 
speak of the ‘grandeur’ of the world even where it is evil. But this leads us 
inevitably to a consideration of the world apart from Christ, outside the 
realm of his lordship. It leads us into an impasse which can be covered up 
only by the assumption that the world is not totally corrupted and can there- 
fore provide a point of contact for the gospel to be made known to it. But 
this assumption does not overcome the impasse. Rather it constitutes a re- 
treat by admitting that the world is not as evil as it might seem. 


The many biblical references to the evil world do not betray any fas- 
cination with the world. The earth is the Lord’s, and whatever else it might 
be must be secondary. Therefore, when we read in John 1:10 that the 
“world knew him not,” we cannot abstract this from the preceding assertion 
that he was in the world, and that the world was made through him. The 
ignorance of the world is its ignorance about its Redeemer, who is also its 
Creator. The gospel which proclaims to the world the truth about God in 
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Christ also proclaims the truth about the world. Only by hearing the gospel 
can we therefore know that the world is in the power of evil (I Jn. 5:19). 
The same gospel which is the power of God for salvation, reveals the wrath 
of God from heaven against all ungodliness and wickedness (Rom. 1:16ff.). 
Paul’s extensive argument in Romans 1:18-3:20 about the wickedness of the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews proceeds not from his knowledge of the Jewish 
law or of the contemporary world scene, but from the “gospel of God” for 
which he is set apart as an apostle (1:1) and of which he is not ashamed 
(1:16). 

However, in the light of this gospel, it is evident that the world does not 
only not know Christ, but that it does not want to know him. It can there- 
fore not receive the spirit of truth (Jn. 14:17). Friendship with the world 
inevitably means enmity towards God (James 4:4). The world hates Jesus 
because he testifies of it that its works are evil (Jn. 7:7). But in this very 
hate it is forced to admit this evil, even to do it. 


The world does not only offer passive resistance to God. It makes at- 
tempts to counteract his plan. The New Testament speaks of kingdoms of 
this world and their rulers. Jesus is confronted with an offer right at the 
outset of his ministry, to take over these kingdoms (Mt. 4:8). Having re- 
fused this offer as a temptation by the devil, he also warns his disciples not 


to try to gain the whole world, since this would only result in losing their 
souls, i.e., losing themselves (Mk. 8:36, parr.). Another way in which the 
world opposes Christ is to create anxiety. The care for the world keeps man 
from hearing God’s word (Mk. 4:19). Paul in I Corinthians 7:10 dis- 
tinguishes the worldly grief which produces death from the godly grief that 
produces repentance and leads to salvation. Whether man seeks to conquer 
the world, to delight in its riches, or whether he is afraid of it, he falls under 
Jesus’ verdict that he is of the world, that therefore he will die in his sins 
(Jn. 8:23). He will be dominated and destroyed by the very powers of 
which he seeks the control by his own efforts. All this is not a general 
truth to be deduced from history. It is the truth of the gospel about the 
world revealed in that particular history of the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth. In this history the judgment of this world is enacted, 
the ruler of this world is cast out (Jn. 12:31). Therefore the world passes 
away (I Jn. 2:17). 

In the light of this judgment the world becomes, especially in Paul’s 
terminology, the “present aeon” (I Cor. 1:20, 2:6) or even the present evil 
aeon (Gal. 1:4). It is always, either implicitly or explicitly related to the 
‘aeon to come.’ This term does not serve merely to divide the time in two 
halves, it is a qualified term. “This aeon” is qualified by the coming of the 
Messiah. His coming has only made it apparent that the world is indeed 
‘this aeon’ and not the ‘aeon to come.’ Thus ‘the rulers of this aeon’ in I 
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Corinthians 2:8 prove themselves as such by not understanding the wisdom 
of God and, therefore, they crucified the Lord of Glory. The wisdom of 
this aeon is incapable of comprehending the wisdom of God, it is proved as 
foolishness. It passes away along with the aeon. 


The World Overcome by Christ 


Christ does not only convict the world of its evil, he overcomes it. His 
victory is not one of destruction, but one of reconciliation. This is not to 
minimize the seriousness of the judgment upon the world. But it is God’s 
judgment and not the world’s judgment upon itself, nor, incidentally the 
church’s judgment upon the world. The world can only oppose itself to 
God. It cannot wrest itself out of his hand. It cannot damn itself, it can 
only be damned. Will it be damned? The New Testament is not concerned 
with this question. The gospel given to the apostles asserts that it shall be 
saved. As an ambassador of Christ, Paul has been entrusted with the mes- 
sage of reconciliation. For the sake of this reconciliation he who knew no 
sin was made to be sin. The power of this reconciliation is such that it not 
only justifies man before God but that the wickedness of the world must 
serve to show the righteousness of God (Rom. 3:5). In this sense Christ has 
overcome the world. 


In Paul’s letters Christ’s victory is described as the victory over the 
powers of the world. Modern theology has tended to soft-pedal the im- 
portance of these references on the grounds of an idealistic view of man, or 
on the basis of a scientific world view. It is true that the New Testament 
uses here (as elsewhere) terms which have their origin in various mytho- 
logical systems. But their mythological origin does not invalidate the use 
which the New Testament makes of them. In a sense, they are demytholo- 
gized as they are used by Paul and others in order to describe a reality. 
This is indicated by the great variation of the terms. Paul would have to 
be more careful and consistent about their use if he really cared for their 
mythological content within their respective systems. However, he displays 
a remarkable freedom in this regard. 


The powers are defeated by Christ’s victory. “He disarmed the princi- 
palities and powers and made a public example of them, triumphing over 
them” (Col. 2:15). Paul seems to distinguish between the defeat wrought 
at the cross and the ultimate victory at the end of time (cf. I Cor. 15:25ff.). 
In their defeat the powers are revealed as the combined force of the world 
of evil in revolt against God’s rule. In some way they are superhuman al- 
though they do not act apart from man. Their existence indicates that man’s 
disobedience is not limited to individual actions, but through his disobedi- 
ence he involves the whole world in rebellion. Christ’s victory, in order to 
be complete, must therefore be a victory over the world of disobedience. In 
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the defeat of the powers and principalities he has therefore truly overcome 


the world. 


The proclamation of this victory by the church sets it over against the 
powers of this world. Paul says that “we are not contending against flesh 
and blood, but against the principalities and powers, against the world rulers 
of this present darkness, against the spiritual host of wickedness in the 
heavenly places” (Eph. 6:12). This battle is not an uncertain adventure. 
It proceeds from Christ’s victory. In fighting it the church is equipped 
with the “whole armor of God.” It is girded with the truth about God and 
about the world. It knows that God in Christ has established his righteous- 
ness in the the world, that he has made peace, i.e., that he has actually set an 
end to this battle. The church which trusts in this God is equipped with “the 
shield of faith” (cf. Eph. 6:13-16). The purpose of this battle is not for 
the church to become victor over the world, but to reveal the victory already 
won, to “manifest the life of Jesus in our mortal flesh.” For the church 
this means “being given up to death” (II Cor. 4:11). 


The judgment over the world which was revealed in the cross still per- 
sists and it will persist until the end of time. Therefore certain passages of 
the New Testament can speak of the world as having already been judged, 
of Christ’s victory as already having been won (Jn. 16:11, II Tim. 1:10), 
while other passages see the total triumph in the future (I Cor. 15:25; Hebr. 
10:13). This is a paradox insofar as it does not allow for a unified view 
of history. We can only say that the world stands under both the “already” 
and the “not yet.”” The New Testament does not make any effort to recon- 
cile the two aspects. We must be satisfied to leave this question open. This 
will be possible if we remember that we are relieved from seeking the world 
view in the Bible, and {ree to hear its central message in this area. Neither 
view is a speculation about the nature of the world and its destiny. They 
are both forms of the proclamation of the gospel that Christ is the Judge as 
well as the Reedemer of the world. The biblical view of the world rests with 
the claim that this is the only relevant word which the world needs to hear. 


’- + + & 
Questions for Discussion 


1. We have seen that the Bible insists on the relatedness of the world to God 
and Christ. What does this mean for the relation between the church and the world? 
Is it true that the church is in any way closer to God and that it has to bring Christ 
to the world? 

2. How is it possible for the New Testament to insist, on the one hand, that the 
world is the main recipient of the gospel and, on the other hand, that the wisdom 
of this world cannot comprehend it? 

3. What does it mean for the church’s and the individual Christian’s involve- 
ment in the world to regard it as under the lordship of Christ? Is it the primary 
purpose of Christian social action as you know it, or of official pronouncements of 
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the churches to bring out the lordship of Christ over the world, or over the particular 
part of the world to which an action or a statement may be addressed? 


+ &£ + + + 
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The Fundamental Nature of the Christian Ethic 
By John Hick 
+ 


A GOOD DEAL of writing on Christian ethics is based upon the as- 
sumption, which it is one of the purposes of this paper to question, that the 
religious and ethical teachings of Jesus can properly be treated independ- 
ently, in studies requiring only courtesy references to each other. Religious 
questions and moral questions, it is often tacitly assumed, are basically 
separate and distinct, dealing respectively with the nature and acts of God 
and with the rights and wrongs of human actions. Jesus however, on this 
view, was a versatile individual who worked in both fields. As well as his 
insights concerning the character of God he had certain insistent notions 
about how men ought to behave to one another. As a result we have not 
only the kernel of a high religion in Jesus’ revelation of God’s nature but 
also, in such passages as the Sermon on the Mount, the foundations of an 
ethic. The two sides of Jesus’ work generate two autonomous but federated 
subjects, investigated and taught by different members cf a theological 
faculty, and with the same kind of relationship existing between the fields 
as that between, say, church history and homiletics. 

The distinction between Jesus’ religious and moral teaching is of course 
amply justified as a practical convenience in organizing a curriculum, but 
such an arrangement should be clearly seen as dividing for purposes of 
study something that was indivisible in Jesus’ own thought and experience. 
In Jesus’ teaching either ‘religion’ or ‘ethics,’ if abstracted from its relation 
to the other, would be radically altered in character and would forfeit the 
power to grasp and change human lives. On the one hand, Jesus’ moral 
teaching, so far from being an irrelevant appendix to his religious message, 
is an essential part of his disclosure of the character of God. The New 
Testament reveals God as such that for us to be aware of him makes a pro- 
found practical difference for the conduct of our lives; and Jesus’ ethic is 
his description of this practical difference, spelled out especially in the mat- 
ter of a man’s dealings with his neighbor. Thus Jesus’ moral teaching helps 
to define his vision of God as Lord and Father by indicating, in concrete 
terms, what it means to act upon that vision. On the other hand, Jesus’ re- 
ligion constitutes the rational basis for his moral teaching, without which 
the latter would be absurdly quixotic and unpractical. For whether or not 
it is rational to behave in a given way depends upon the character of the 
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environment in which we are living; and Jesus’ teaching about the world in 
its relation to God depicts our environment as such that the Christ-style of 
life is alone realistically appropriate to it. 

In the teaching of Jesus, belief in God and the following of a distinc- 
tive way of life are connected by the idea of the kingdom of God. To know 
God as Lord and Father is to live in a certain way, which is determined by 
the character and purposes of God. So to live is to stand within the divine 
kingdom, and the Christian ethic is a description of the way of life of that 
kingdom. 

Considerable work has been done in recent decades on the meaning of 
the New Testament phrase ‘kingdom of God’ or ‘kingdom of Heaven,’ and 
two conclusions may now be said to have the secure if truistic status of 
commonplaces: 

(1) The kingdom of God is not a territorial concept. To draw out 
more formally the thought which is given in Jesus’ teaching in images, par- 
ables and imperatives, the kingdom means the acknowledged sovereignty or 
operative rule of God in the lives of created beings endowed with freedom. 
Whenever in human life God’s will is willingly done, there the divine sov- 
ereignty is manifested on earth, and there the kingdom of God is properly 
said to have come. The kingdom is the rule of God in the realm of free- 
dom which God has created. 

(2) As is equally well known, there are both sayings of Jesus which 
speak of the kingdom of God as having already come (sayings which give 
rise to the concept of realized or inaugurated eschatology), and other say- 
ings in which the kingdom is spoken of as lying still in the future (support- 
ing the contrasting notion of futurist eschatology). As an example of a 
saying of the latter kind there are the familiar words of the Lord’s Prayer, 
“Thy kingdom come.” The sense in which the acknowledged sovereignty of 
God, or the willing doing of the divine will, is something as yet unrealized 
which is to be ardently hoped and prayed for, rather than something already 
present in the world, must surely be this: it is the universal acknowledgment 
of God’s sovereignty, the willing doing of the divine will by all men. When 
this occurs human society, in this or another world, will have become a per- 
fect manifestation of the rule of God, fulfilling the divine intention for hu- 
man life. The kingdom in this ultimate sense is the heavenly city, the new 
Jerusalem, about which the voice of Christian hope can speak only in myth 
and symbol. This, however, is not the aspect of the kingdom which gives 
rise to the Christian ethic. That ethic describes the life of the kingdom, not 
in its eventual universal form, but in its already operative, though frag- 
mentary, earthly existence. 

A central example of a realized eschatological saying of Jesus is this: 
“If it is by the finger of God that I cast out demons, then the kingdom of 
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God has come upon you.”* In what sense was Jesus proclaiming that the 


Rule of God had arrived, and that its power was apparent in his own heal- 
ing acts? Surely the original meaning can be only that the kingdoom was 
present on earth in himself. The coming of Jesus as the Christ was the com- 
ing of the kingdom. In his life the sovereignty of God was acknowledged 
unreservedly and in his actions God’s purpose was directly fulfilling itself 
on earth. For Jesus’ will was to do the will of his Father in heaven, and 
the rule of God accordingly became a reality in his actions. Wherever he 
was, there the kingdom was a concrete fact and there the powers of the king- 
dom were at work combatting physical and spiritual disease and drawing 
men and women into reconciliation with the eternal Source of their being. 


It follows that whenever Jesus gains a disciple, the kingdom gains a 
citizen. As the rule of God was an operative reality in the life of Jesus, so 
it is also present in the lives of his disciples to the extent that they are “in 
Christ” and responsive to that Spirit which is “the spirit of Jesus.”* The 
Rule of God then, has been inaugurated on earth in the coming of the Christ 
and extends its frontiers into the lives of all who follow him. 


How is Jesus’ moral teaching related to the coming of the kingdom? 


Jesus’ ethic may be described as the ethic of the Kingdom. That is to 
say, it is a general account of the way of life of an individual who acknowl- 
edges the rule of God in this present world. It specifies the mode of be- 
havior of one who knows and seeks to serve the God revealed in Christ. In 
Jesus’ own life God’s will was perfectly fulfilled; and in so far as men and 
women become his disciples, entering by adoption into his relationship with 
the heavenly Father, they become citizens of the kingdom whose mores Jesus 
was concerned both to preach and to practice. 

To say that the Christian ethic is a description of a way of life is to say 
that it is not to be construed primarily as a set of commandments. Of course 
any description of a way of life can be translated into the imperative mood; 
and this is what in the main the Catholic tradition has done to Jesus’ moral 
teaching. But Jesus himself was concerned not to impose a preformed pat- 
tern upon his disciples, but rather to indicate to them the kind of life they 
will live as they come to believe in God as their Lord and Father. 

At this point an apparently contradicting fact must be noticed, namely 
that Jesus’ recorded ethical teaching is generally couched in the language 
of command. For example, “I say unto you, Love your enemies and pray 
for those who persecute you.”” Being thus in large part a series of impera- 
tives, Jesus’ pronouncements have the appearance of a new law, a set of re- 

1. Luke 11:20. 


2. Paul uses the phrase “in Christ” in II Cor. 1:21; 5:17; 12:2; Rom. 16:7; I Cor. 15:18; 


Gal. 1:22. The Spirit is identified as the Spirit of Jesus in Acts 16:7; see also Rom. 8:9-10 and 
II Cor. 3:17-18. 


3. Matt. 5:44. 
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quirements by which his disciples are enjoined to live. 


This appearance of constituting a code of moral regulations must at 
once be suspect, for it conflicts markedly with Jesus’ attitude to the existing 
Mosaic Law. His objection to the Law was not merely that it needed revi- 
sion in various particulars. It came under a more radical objection to le- 
galistic morality as such. A system of laws must, in the nature of the case, 
prescribe and proscribe specific overt deeds. But Jesus’ critique of the 
Law arises from his perception that the kingdom is not extended merely by 
securing the conformity of men’s overt deeds to a stated code, but only by 
changing people themselves. 


This is certainly not because the physical deed was unimportant in 
Jesus’ eyes. It would be truer to say that he was concerned neither with 
motives in the abstract, nor with physical events simply as such, but with 
their unity in motivated deeds, in which human beings act and react respons- 
ibly toward one another in the unseen presence of God. Jesus’ parable of 
the widow’s mite‘ illustrates the sense in which he was and the sense in which 
he was not concerned about overt acts as such. The widow giving her last 
penny was performing an action which, from the point of view of its inner 
character, was the placing of all her resources without reservation at God’s 
disposal and, as a physical event, was the putting of an insignificant sum 
into the temple treasury. The rich man who contributed a much larger 
amount out of his ample fortune was performing a different action which 
was in its inner character the withholding of his main resources for himself 
and which, as a physical deed, was the donation of a substantial sum to the 
temple. Comparing these two actions, Jesus pronounced the first to be more 
acceptable to God than the second. In so doing he was neither abstracting 
deed from motive (as though it were intrinsically preferable to give small 
sums than large) nor motive from deed (as though the widow’s generous 
impulse would still have evoked his admiration if it had failed to produce 
her sacrificial deed) but he was comparing total actions, or motivated deeds. 

The only way to change actions, in this total sense of the term, is to 
change people. For a man’s actions are simply the reaction of his character 
upon the world of things and people in which he finds himself. A radical 
solution of the problems of morality thus requires a change in people, and 
not merely a change in some of their deeds. If you change only individual 
deeds, assuring their conformity to a specified pattern, the inner springs of 
action may remain unchanged. The only way to get genuinely and con- 
sistently good fruit is to have a good tree. “Every sound tree bears good 
fruit, but the bad tree bears evil fruit.” 


+ + 


4. Mark 12:41 f. = Luke 21:1 f. 
5. Matt. 7:17. 
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How is anyone induced or empowered to live as a citizen of the king- 
dom? To raise this question is to meet again from another angle the close 
interdependence of religion and ethics in the teaching of Jesus. 

From a point of view outside that of the biblical faith the question of 
the motive of the Christian life is a very natural one, since that life, as de- 
picted in Jesus’ teachings, voluntarily relinquishes much that is highly 
valued—wealth, power and the approval of one’s peers—and aims in gen- 
eral, not at promoting the agent’s own interests as these are usually identi- 
fied, but rather at serving his neighbors in their various needs. It is in 
other words a markedly other-regarding ethic; and it is generally assumed 
that if people are to be guided by a concern for others as well as for them- 
selves they must be provided with a special and overriding motive in the 
form of either some proffered reward or threatened punishment. 


However to pose the question of motive in this way is to misconceive 
the fundamental character of the Christian life. Jesus’ teaching does not 
demand that we live in a way which runs counter to our deepest desires, and 
which would thus require some extraordinary counterbalancing inducement. 
Rather he reveals to us the true nature of the world in which we are living 
and indicates in the light of this the only way in which our deepest desires 
can be fulfilled. In an important sense then Jesus does not propose any 
new motive for action. He does not set up a new end to be sought, or pro- 
vide a new impulse to seek an already familiar end. Instead he offers a 
new vision, or mode of apperception, of the world, such that to live hu- 
manly in the world as it is thus seen to be is to live the kind of life which 
Jesus describes. The various attitudes and policies for living which he 
sought to replace are expressions of a sense of insecurity which is natural 
enough if the world really is, as most people take it to be, an arena of com- 
peting interests in which each must safeguard himself and his own against 
the rival egoisms of his neighbors. If human life is essentially a form of 
animal life, and human civilization a refined jungle in which self-concern 
operates more subtily but not less surely than by animal tooth and claw, 
then the quest for invulnerability in its many guises is entirely rational. To 
seek security in the form of power over others, whether physical, psycho- 
logical, economic, or political, or in the form of recognition and acclaim, 
would then be indicated by the character of our environment. But Jesus 
rejects these attitudes and objectives as based upon an estimate of the world 
which is false because it is atheistic; it assumes that there is no God, or at 
least none such as Jesus knew. Jesus was accordingly far from being an 
idealist, if by this we mean one who sets up ideals and recommends us to 
be guided by them instead of by the realities around us. He was a realist, 
presenting the life in which the neighbor is valued equally with the self as 
indicated by the character of the universe as it really is. He urged men to 
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live in terms of reality; and his morality differs from the normal morality 
of the world because his view of reality differs from the normal view of the 
world. Whereas the ethic of egoism is ultimately atheistic, the ethic of 
Jesus is radically and consistently theistic. It sets forth the way of life which 
is appropriate when God, as Jesus depicts him, is known to be real. The 
pragmatic, and in a sense prudential, basis of Jesus’ moral teaching is very 
clearly expressed in the parable, with which the Sermon on the Mount closes, 
of the houses built on sand and rock.* The universe is so constituted that to 
live in it in the manner which Jesus has described is to build one’s life upon 
enduring foundations, whilst to live in the opposite way is to go ‘against the 
grain’ of things and to court ultimate disaster. The same thought occurs in 
the saying about the two ways, one of which leads to life and the other to 
destruction." Jesus assumes that as rational beings we want to live in terms 
of reality, and he is concerned to tell us what the true structure of reality is. 

The vision of the world, and of God acting towards us in and through 
it, which issues in the Christian life, and the way in which this consequence 
follows without the intervention of a special motive, is perhaps best illus- 
trated from findings in modern child psychology. Indeed, these findings 
provide something more than an illustration; for a child’s awareness of his 
parents’ love, and his apperception of his world as a sphere in which that 
love is a basic reality influencing his reactions to specific occurrences, is 
continuous in its psychological character with the conviction of mature 
Christian faith as to God’s love for his human children, and the resulting 
apperception of this world as lying wholly within the sphere of a sovereign 
purpose of good which constitutes an ultimate background reality influenc- 
ing the believer’s reactions to the various experiences of his life. 

It is a well established psychological thesis that the child who feels 
himself to be the object of a dependable love tends to develop one pattern 
of reactions to the world, whilst the child who feels deprived of love tends 
to develop an opposite pattern of reactions. A child’s certainty of sur- 
rounding affection tends to evoke love in himself, which, in its fuller de- 
velopment, is not simply an answering affection directed upon his parents 
but is a comprehensive attitude to people in general. To quote the psychia- 
trist Erich Fromm, “Love is not primarily a relationship to a specific per- 
son; it is an attitude, an orientation of character which determines the relat- 
edness of a person to the world as a whole, not toward one ‘object’ of love.” 

The parents’ love has cosmic significance in the small world of the in- 
fant’s consciousness. ‘The child, in these decisive first years of his life, has 
the experience of his mother as the fountain of life, as an all-enveloping, 
protective, nourishing power. Mother is food; she is love; she is warmth; 


6. Matt. 7:24 f. 
7. Matt. 7:13-14. The Didache also uses the figure of the two ways. 
8. Erich Fromm, The Art of Loving, New York, 1956, p. 46. 
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she is earth. To be loved by her means to be alive, to be rooted, to be at 
home.” As the child grows this love becomes associated with power and 
authority. Indeed the parents stand in loco dei to their small child; their 
love means to him that he is in a fundamentally friendly world and is deal- 
ing with superior powers which accept and value him and are intent upon 
his welfare. His conviction to this effect develops, if he is fortunate in his 
environment during the early and most formative years, into mental habits 
of sympathetic interest in others, of hopefulness and readiness to trust, of a 
positive, appreciative and zestful reaction to his experiences. On the other 
hand the absence of the basic conviction of being loved tends to build habits 
of fearfulness, of aggression and aquisitiveness, suspicious and defensive 
attitudes, a pervading sense of guilt and a negative and pessimistic outlook 
upon life.*® 

It is important to note that the child who, in response to a consciousness 
of surrounding love, develops the more positive traits does not have any 
motive impelling him to be outward-looking and outward-giving, in the sense 
of some end at which he aims and to which these attitudes and ways of be- 
having are seen as means. He is not seeking any reward or avoiding any 
penalty. In another sense of “motive,” however, we may say that he is mo- 
tivated by love, whilst the child who develops the negative dispositions is mo- 
tivated by fear—a fearfulness which, like its opposite, love, is a general 
attitude finding different expressions in different circumstances. 

By analogy, the adult who believes in the love of God tends to mani- 
fest the “fruit of the Spirit” which is “love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faithfulness, gentleness, self-control.” To enter the kingdom 
of God is to become, in this respect, like a little child. 

But there are also immense differences between the child’s and the 
adult’s consciousness of and response to the love of the Determiner of Des- 
tiny in his cosmos. There are all the differences in complexity that exist 
between the problems of child and adult life. And, more importantly for 
ethics, the adult is confronted with and tragically enmeshed in the problem 
of evil. The adult’s world is the world of Adam and Eve after their expul- 
sion from the garden, whilst the nursery, and to a greater extent the cradle, 
and to a complete extent the womb, is a state of paradisal innocence.” 

The ‘fallen’ nature of man and his world largely determines the con- 
tent of Jesus’ moral teaching by determining the character of the human 
situations within which the rule of God is to be manifested. The Christian 


9. Erich Fromm, “Values, Psychology and Human Existence,” in Abraham H. Maslow, ed., 
New Knowledge in Human Values (New York, 1959), p. 155. 
10. For detailed clinical evidence see J. Bowlby, Maternal Care and Mental Health (World 
eo — 1952) ; more generally see Ian Suttie, The Origins of Love and Hate (Lon- 
on, l % 
1l. Galatians 5:22-23. 
12. Cf. C. G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul (Harvest Books, 1933), pp. 96-7. 
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ethic is primarily a frontier ethic, an ethic for the clashing frontier between 
the on-going redemptive purpose of God and the life of the world which he 
is redeeming. I shall say more about this shortly. 


+ + +€ 

Recent investigations of the nature of belief have emphasized the close 
connection, apparently taken for granted in the teachings of Jesus, between 
believing that such-and-such is the case and acting appropriately to such-and- 
such being the case. We have learned that “belief” is largely a disposi- 
tional word, referring to tendencies to behave in given circumstances in cer- 
tain ways or ranges of ways. Formerly it was commonly assumed that be- 
lieving is a simple mental act, an introspectable operation capable of be- 
ing observed only by the individual performing it. But there are strong 
reasons for holding that to be in a state of believing some proposition is, 
primarily, to possess (or be possessed by) a set of tendencies, liabilities or 
dispositions to act in ways appropriate to the truth of that proposition in 
situations to which it is seen to be relevant. Further, in so far as such 
tendencies demand and find occasion for expression in overt actions, their 
existence is a public fact, as readily observable by others as by ourselves. 
To believe, for example, that fire burns (and to have the normal human 
aversion to pain) is to be disposed, amongst other things, to avoid putting 
one’s hand in fire, eating a lighted cigarette end, etc. And in general, to 
believe that so-and-so is the case is, inter alia, to be liable to behave, in rele- 
vant circumstances, on the basis that so-and-so is the case. The criteria 
which authorize a pronouncement that a given individual believes p are his 
actions as-if-p, and in many cases these are as accessible to others as they 
are to the agent himself. His saying, even sincerely, that he believes p, is 
not conclusive; for he may find out that in a ‘moment of truth,’ when for the 
first time circumstances require him to act upon his belief, that he does not 
in fact believe what he supposed that he believed. “You will know them 
by their fruits.”"* Our actions alone reveal infallibly what we believe. To 
say of someone that he believes p but always behaves on the assumption 
that not-p would therefore be a misuse of “believe.” 

In philosophical literature, the kind of believing which has been dis- 
cussed is propositional belief, or believing that. But the dispositional analy- 
sis applies equally to believing in. The general bearing of this analysis up- 
on the relation between Christian belief (both ‘belief that’ and ‘belief in’) 
and Christian behavior will already be apparent, but before elaborating 
that connection it may be well to establish more fully the account of belief 
upon which the argument is to rest. 

John Locke pointed out long ago that as well as the “actual” knowledge, 
which is currently before an individual’s mind, everyone has a vast amount 


13. Matt. 7:20. 
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of “habitual” or stored knowledge.’ For example, I know or believe (we 
are not here concerned with the distinction between these) that the earth is 
a globe, and I have believed this ever since I was, approximately, five years 
old. But I have certainly not been holding this proposition continuously in 
mind throughout the period during which I am correctly said to have be- 
lieved it. On the contrary, I may have remarked to myself or to others that 
the earth is a globe on the average, say, once in two months, and had the 
proposition consciously in mind for only a few seconds on each occasion. 
And yet if at any time since I came to believe that the earth is a globe, and 
when I was not pondering the matter, someone had asked, “Does Hick be- 
lieve that the earth is round or flat?” the correct answer would have been 
“Round.” For I had not come to disbelieve it, or even to harbor doubts 
about it; and the proof of this is that whenever a situation arose to which the 
belief was relevant, I was ready to take my stand confidently on the globular 
shape of the earth. In what then has my stored belief consisted? It has 
consisted in a tendency or disposition to act, in appropriate circumstances, 
on the premise that the earth is a globe. Such actions may include, for ex- 
ample, asserting, when asked, that the earth is a globe; assenting when 
others have propounded this doctrine; drawing and acting upon inferences 
from the globular shape of our planet; accepting as veridical diagrams of 
the solar system, globe models of the earth, narratives of travellers who 
claim to have sailed or flown round the world, etc. etc. The disposition to 
act on the basis that the earth is a globe is clearly a highly complex or flex- 
ible disposition, whose possible activating conditions and modes of opera- 
tion cannot be fully specified in advance. The important point is that to be 
in a state of believing that such-and-such is the case is to have a dispositional 
set or stance to act on the basis that such-and-such is the case.”* 


To turn now to the bearing of the dispositional account of belief on 
Christian ethics, what does it mean to believe that the God depicted in the 
sayings and parables of Jesus is real? We see what it meant for Jesus him- 
self by looking at his life, which must accordingly be regarded as an essential 
part of his revelation of God to the world. For him, to know God meant to 
serve God with his entire being. In his case the form of the service was de- 
termined by his unique vocation as the one in whom men should see the 
divine Son. But as well as fulfilling this vocation, and indeed as a part of 
it, Jesus was concerned to indicate to others what believing in God would 
mean for them. Perhaps the greater part of his ministry was devoted to 
this task; and the early traditions concerning it constitute the New Testa- 
ment content of the Christian ethic. For example, to believe in the heavenly 

14. Essay, Book IV, chap. 1, sec. 8. 


. 15. I have discussed this topic at greater length in Faith and Knowledge (Cornell, 1957), 
chap. 2. 
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Father is to live without anxiety.’ It is to be merciful to others, for the di- 
vine governance of the world is such that “with the judgment you pronounce 
you will be judged, and the measure you give will be the measure you get.””’ 
It is to turn the other cheek and to go the second mile, not returning evil for 
evil but being all-inclusive in one’s love, “so that you may be sons of your 
Father who is in heaven.””* It is to treat as important those things which 
Jesus treated as being spiritually momentous—the opposites of love and 
hatred, faith and despair, spiritual vision and blindness—and as unimport- 
ant those things which he declared to be spiritually indifferent—wealth, 
place, fame, and power. For those who make these latter their overriding 
aim are destined to find in them no final satisfaction; but on the other hand, 
“Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness, for they shall 
be satisfied.””* The extent to which one believes in the God whom Jesus 
revealed, and in his wise rule over the universe, is the extent to which one 
lives on that basis. To conduct one’s life as though God is real is not some- 
thing additional to believing in God, but is simply that belief in operation. 


The Christian understanding of God could not be taught, either initially 
by Jesus or subsequently by the church, without indicating the practical dif- 
ference which it implies for human living. For only when we know what it 
is to act on the basis that God exists do we know what manner of being God 
is. When the prophets declared in the name of the Lord a broadening range 
and an increasing depth of moral demand upon men’s lives, they were pro- 
claiming a greater and deeper understanding of God’s nature as a moral 
Being. And when Jesus revealed yet further the all-inclusive requirements 
of agape in human life he was disclosing the ultimate character of God as 
sovereign Agape. It would have been impossible for the prophets or for 
Jesus to have brought men to an awareness of God as their divine Lord with- 
out at the same time making clear to them the practical difference which 
this awareness makes for the conduct of life. 

Our actions are the product of two interacting factors—our beliefs 
about the world, and the aims and desires in terms of which we inhabit the 
world as we believe it to be. We must now take further account of this 
second factor, considering at the same time an important objection which 
might be raised against the view being developed. For it might seem that 
there is very little scope for differing conceptions of the nature of our en- 
vironment, but almost endless scope for variations in men’s desires and 
aims, so that any change in a man’s way of life must result from a change 
in his fundamental objectives. However, I believe that in fact the contrary 
is the case, and that we are all dominated by the same basic desire, which 

16. Matt. 6:26. 
17. Matt. 7:2. 


18. Matt. 5:45. 
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leads to a variety of types of action because of differing understandings of 
the nature of our environment. The reasons for this belief can perhaps best 
be presented through a critique of the contrary position. 

The view which I wish to criticize may be expanded as follows. Given 
that our environment is such-and-such, we will act in terms of it in one way 
if we are dominated by desire x, and in another way if we are dominated by 
a different desire y. For example, if I am shipwrecked with a group of 
companions on a desert island and, when exploring by myself, discover a 
hoard of food, I will share my discovery with the others if I desire or value 
the common welfare more than my private welfare, and I will keep it to my- 
self if I desire my private welfare more than that of the group. The objec- 
tive facts of the situation are identical in either case, and I proceed in one 
way or in another according as my dominant desire is for this or for that. 
In either case I am acting in terms of the same estimate of my environment. 


It would seem to follow that the moral character of our activity cannot 
be changed simply by changing our view of the world. For whatever be the 
nature of our environment, or whatever we may believe its nature to be, 
there are still a variety of possible ways of behaving within it, from which 
our dominant aims and desires select out a course of action. Whatever the 
character or the supposed character of the world, it would still be possible 
to behave in it relatively selfishly or relatively unselfishly. And so it would 
appear that awareness of environment is the constant factor, and desire the 
variable which must be altered if the mode of life of an individual or a 
group is to undergo any significant amendment. 

What is to be said about this counter thesis? In the first place, it is 
undeniable that we do all harbor a multitude of different desires. The de- 
sire for food when I am hungry is a different desire from the desire for 
drink when I am thirsty, and each is different from the desire for the good 
opinion of my fellows or for a 1960 automobile. At this level, at which de- 
sires are directed upon specific objects, so that to be desiring object A is not 
to be desiring object B, our desires are clearly many and various. 

But it is equally evident that our multitudinous desires do not all 
operate on the same level. Some desires are particular expressions of an- 
other, more general desire. We sometimes desire A because we already 
have a desire for X, and because we see A as a constituent of or a means to 
X. For example, a man may seek civic office, say that of mayor, because 
of a prior desire for power. Again, as well as seeking to become mayor, 
he may desire B, ownership of the local newspaper, as another expression 
of the same craving for power. In such a case the desires for A and for B 
both minister to the more general desire for X. We may accordingly speak 
of higher-level or more general, and lower-level or more specific desires. 
Using this terminology, I suggest that our desires form a hierarchical struc- 
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ture culminating in a single highest level desire of which all our other de- 
sires are expressions at varying levels of concreteness. This highest-level 
desire is the desire for happiness. 


To say that the ultimate goal of man’s desire is happiness is of course 
to make no more than a formal or definitional statement which leaves en- 
tirely open the question, “In what, specifically, does human happiness con- 
sist?” However the formal identification of the final object of human desire 
is by no means merely trivial. It is the necessary initial move in an enquiry 
concerning the values for which the Creator has designed us. This step was 
first taken by an early philosopher whose thought is today receiving increas- 
ing attention from ethical analysts. Aristotle proposed as the name of the 
supreme good eudaimonia, usually translated as ‘happiness.’ The adjectival 
form means literally “looked after by a good daimon, or god,” a concept 
which is obviously capable of being given concrete content in a variety of 
different ways. Thus in answer to the question, “What is the highest of all 
the gods that action can achieve?” Aristotle answers: 


As far as the name goes, we may almost say that the great majority 
of mankind are agreed about this; for both the multitude and persons of 
refinement speak of it as Happiness, and conceive ‘the good life’ or ‘doing 
well’ to be the same thing as ‘being happy.’ But what constitutes happi- 
ness is a matter of dispute; and the popular account of it is not the same 
as that given by the philosophers. Ordinary people identify it with some 
obvious and visible good, such as pleasure or wealth or honour—some say 
one thing and some say another, indeed very often the same man says 
different things at different times: when he falls sick he thinks health is 
happiness, when he is poor, wealth.”° 


For man’s supreme good, Aristotle points out, will be that which he seeks 
for its own sake and not as a means to anything else. 


Now happiness above all else appears to be absolutely final in this 
sense, since we always choose it for its own sake and never as a means 
to something else; whereas honour, pleasure, intelligence, and excellence 
in its various forms, we choose indeed for their own sakes (since we 
should be glad to have each of them although no extraneous advantage 
resulted from it), but we also choose them for the sake of happiness, 
in the belief that they will be a means to our securing it. But no one 
chooses happiness for the sake of honour, pleasure etc., nor as a means 
to anything whatever other than itself.”* 


The Christian cannot follow Aristotle in his conception of the concrete 
character of man’s highest happiness,” but, he can accept Aristotle’s seman- 


we Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, Book 1, chap. 4; translated by H. Rackham (London, 
). 
21. Ibid., Book 1, chap. 7. 

22. For reasons well stated by George F. Thomas in Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy 
(New York, 1955), pp. 410-416. 
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tic stipulation that happiness is that which mankind desires above all else. 
We all seek happiness as our final goal; and we seek this and that specific 
objective because we believe or assume that its attainment will minister to 
our happiness. 

Now the question as to what will and what will not make for our hap- 
piness is a question about how the world is. Our specific desires and more 
proximate goals are thus determined by our understanding of the character 
of our environment—determined, that is to say, by our judgment as to 
whether it is so constituted that this or that course of action will lead to 
happiness. In so far as we believe the world to be such that wealth brings 
happiness, we will seek wealth; in so far as we believe that the good esteem 
of our peers is a source of happiness, we will seek that; and so with all our 
many other specific desires. Within the plurality of our appetites of course 
conflicts arise. For example, the desire for esteem sometimes operates as a 
curb upon, say, the avidity for wealth, by inhibiting us from pursuing 
wealth in ways which would forfeit esteem. Thus our many desires jostle 
one another, until they fall into a more or less stable pattern, which reflects 
our conception of the true character of our environment as the locale of our 
search for happiness. An individual’s or a group’s distinctive way of life 
thus reveals, not an idosyncratic conception of the human summum bonum, 
but distinctive convictions as to what life-procedures are effective as means 
to or are elements in the supreme end of happiness. 


Often a man achieves the specific goals which he has set for himself, 
only to find that they do not provide the happiness which he had anticipated 
from them. This experience is impressive evidence for the contention that 
the basic aim which our nature has set for us is happiness, and that our 
numerous specific goals are chosen because, too often mistakenly, we as- 
sume the world to be so constituted that these things will give us the happi- 
ness that we seek. 

Aristotle suggests that the happiness of any kind of creature consists 
in its fulfilment of its own telos, or the realization of its given potentialities. 
Everything, according to Aristotle, is constituted for some end, to achieve 
which is to fulfill its nature. For example, the telos of a chrysanthemum 
seed is the full grown flower; and its happiness, if plant life were endowed 
with self-consciousness, would consist in its development into a perfectly 
formed chrysanthemum. Happiness is thus relative to structure, being the 
fulfilment of a thing’s nature, whatever that nature and its fulfilment may 
be. The happiness of a human being must accordingly consist in his ful- 
filment of the potentialities of specifically human nature. 

According to Christianity, the purpose for which human beings exist, 
and which defines man’s telos, lies in a relationship with God. Men are 
created for fellowship with their Maker; the destiny open to them is that of 
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“children of God” and “fellow heirs with Christ.”** In this connection 
Irenaeus’ suggestion of a two-stage creation of mankind, linked with his 
(exegetically dubious) distinction between the ‘image’ anu the ‘likeness’ of 
God, is an attractive speculation which deserves the renewed consideration 
of theologians today. Elaborating Irenaeus’ hint slightly, the ‘image’ of 
God in man is man’s character as personal, and God’s ‘likeness’ in man 
would consist in a quality of personal existence which reflects finitely the 
divine life itself and constitutes the intended perfection of our human na- 
ture. Man is already fashioned in God’s image, as a centre of responsible 
personal life; and this first stage of the creative process provides the raw 
material for the further and more difficult stage of drawing men, through 
their own uncompelled responses, into that likeness of God which is seen in 
Christ. This similitudo dei, as man’s proper end, constitutes the form of the 
highest happiness of which he is capable. 

The only addition which should perhaps be made to Aristotle’s defini- 
tion is an enlargement of its scope. Happiness consists in the fulfilment of 
a conscious being’s nature provided that such fulfilment turns out to be in 
harmony with the determining realities of its total environment. If the 
structure of human nature were fundamentally in conflict with the wider 
structure of the universe in which our life is set, the fulfilment of the hu- 
man telos would not constitute man’s ultimate well-being or happiness, but 
on the contrary his ultimate ill-being and frustration. If the whole nature 
of things should be either opposed or indifferent to those qualities which 
constitute man’s nature in its perfection, then we should conclude that full 
human happiness is an impossibility. If, for example, the development and 
exercise of love is one aspect of the perfection of our nature, and if it should 
prove that the character of the Universe is radically inhospitable to love, 
then to achieve man’s telos would not be to achieve happiness. Aristotle as- 
sumed that the human telos is capable of being developed and maintained in 
the present world. Christianity, claiming that the universe has been cre- 
ated and is ruled by the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, affirms 
that the divine purpose for man is destined for final fruition, and thereby 
gives assurance that the highest possibilities of man’s nature, glimpsed in 
Christ, are his most precious heritage. 

If, then, it is a basic fact of human life that all men seek happiness, 
and if men pursue this and that concrete goal because they suppose that 
these will gain them happiness, then different ways of life will arise, not 
from men setting for themselves different basic goals (for there is only one 
such goal, namely happiness), but from their differing beliefs as to the 

23. Rom. 8:17. 
24. Irenaeus, Against Heresies, Bk. IV, chaps. 37 and (especially) 38; and Proof of the Apos- 
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actual paths which lead to that goal. In other words, their views of the 
nature of the world in which they live will determine the ways in which 
they live in it. Their ethic will be determined by their interpretation of 
their environment. And in this case a new ethic will arise only from a new 
vision of the world, its fundamental nature and governance. As a ‘moral 
reformer’ Jesus employed this principle. He set human existence in the 
transforming light of God’s presence, so that seeing their neighbors as fel- 
low children of the heavenly Father, who not only counts the hairs of their 
heads but has created the worlds and the aeons and guides all things ac- 
cording to his own good purpose, men should be freed from their fears and 
so enabled to extend to others the respect and value which they automatically 
accord to themselves. 

There may seem to be something incongruous or even paradoxical in 
the thought that Christian ethics is based upon a universal search for hap- 
piness. Utilitarianism has generally been rejected by Christian moralists 
as being opposed to the biblical faith. And certainly the concrete concep- 
tion of happiness proposed by John Stuart Mill, namely pleasure and the 
absence of pain, is from a Christian point of view seriously inadequate. A 
Christian critique of Utilitarianism would maintain that its understanding 
of man’s summum bonum is relatively shallow, trivial and impoverished be- 
cause its perception of the human situation lacks the awareness of a trans- 
cendent divine purpose seeking to give to men the supreme gift of a blessed- 
ness whose full glory transcends our imaginations. But this is not the most 
usual Christian objection to Utilitarianism. The Puritan instinct finds un- 
congenial the view that man is made for happiness. When the framers of 
the Scottish Shorter Catechism asked, “‘What is the chief end of man?” and 
answered “Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him for ever,” they 
presumably added under their breaths “and to enjoy nothing else for ever.” 
But their written words are accurately Christian in heralding an enjoyment 
as the end for which God has created man. In the teaching of Jesus the 
final state of those who enter the kingdom is one of exultant and blissful 
happiness, symbolized as a joyous banquet, in which all and sundry rejoice 
together, and variously described as inheriting eternal life, entering into 
life, tasting immortality. Why should not the church declare to the world 
that the end for which God has created his human creatures, and toward 
which He is gradually leading them through all the motley experiences of 
life as we know it, is the fulfilment of the highest possibilities of our na- 
ture in a fellowship stemming from God himself, which fulfilment con- 
stitutes the deepest happiness of which our being is capable? 


+’ + + 


All that has been said thus far must now be set in the disturbing light 
of the central paradox of Christian ethics. This paradox reflects the fa- 
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miliar ambiguity of our human existence—that it is good and yet evil, that 
as Christians we are saved and yet sinners, our souls justified and yet wrong, 
our lives set within the community of faith and yet constantly reverberating 
to the dynamics of a fallen world. 


In the New Testament this paradox of good and evil is reflected in two 
distinguishable, though not always separable, strands in the teaching of 
Jesus. On the one hand there is the repeated call to a serene trust in God 
as our heavenly Father. The theme of these sayings is that divine love rules 
the universe, so that we may inhabit God’s earth without anxiety, serene as 
the lilies of the fields.” Such sayings urge a life lived in the secure con- 
viction that, in the Pauline phrase, “In everything God works for good with 
those who love him.”** On the other hand there are sayings of intense 
moral demand, whose dominant symbol is not the flowers and birds of 
Galilee, cared for by the open hand of God, but the stark cross on Calvary, 
raised by human hatred. “If any man would come after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow me.” “If anyone comes to me 
and does not hate his own father and mother and wife and children and 
brothers and sisters, yes, and even his own life, he cannot be my disciple.” 
These sayings are concerned with the vocation of the citizen of the kingdom 
to deal as God’s agent with the evil of the world. They promise him neither 
provision for his material needs nor safety for his person, but rather want, 
persecution and a cross. 


How are these two themes related to one another? What is the con- 
nection between a serene trust in the God who clothes the lilies of the field 
and feeds the birds of the air, and faithful obedience to the Lord Who calls 


us to an unconditional service, counting the cost and then not looking back? 


The answer would seem to be suggested by a third group of sayings in 
which the two contrasting threads, the golden thread of joy and the purple 
thread of suffering, are woven together into a unity; for example, “Blessed 
are you when men revile you and persecute you and utter all kinds of evil 
against you falsely on my account. Rejoice and be glad, for your reward 
is great in heaven, for so men persecuted the prophets who were before 
you.””” The confrontation and the ultimate negation of evil is so central to 
God’s purpose for mankind that no final happiness can come to the citizen 
of the kingdom that is not associated with the healed scars of his participa- 
tion in the warfare of light against darkness. The citizen of the kingdom 
dwells sometimes within the borders of that kingdom, living in joyful de- 
pendence upon God’s providence; but often his place is out on the frontiers 

25. Matt. 6:28-30. 
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of the kingdom, grappling with evil in the surrounding world. We must now 
turn to the latter set of teachings, which deal with the relationships between 
the citizens of the kingdom and the citizens of the world. Many of the most 
distinctive sayings of Jesus fall under this rubric. “If anyone strikes you 
on the right cheek . . . if anyone would sue you . . . if anyone forces you 
to go one mile. . .”” 

The same analysis applies to these as to the sayings already con- 
sidered. In the costing struggle against evil, as in passing through life’s 
green pastures and beside its still waters, living in the way which Jesus 
describes is a natural outcome of seeing the universe as he depicts it. But 
now we must add that to see the world as it really is, means to see it not only 
as the domain of a gracious divine providence, but also as the scene of the 
outworking of God’s dynamic purpose; and to be aware of this purpose, as 
it embraces our own lives, acknowledging at the same time the divine 
sovereignty, is to be committed to serve that purpose. The Christian ethic 
is the partial specification of this service; it is an exposition in general 
terms of the way in which to forward God’s designs for mankind. The con- 
tent of that ethic is determined by the nature of the purpose whose require- 
ments it expresses. That purpose, which we see at work in Jesus, is re- 
demptive in character, seeking to create good out of evil and out of ethical 
indifference. The divine method, revealed in the life of Jesus, and su- 
premely in his self-giving death, is that of overcoming evil with good. This 
method is wholly of a piece with Jesus’ teachings about the frontier situa- 
tions. It is the strategy of non-resistance to evil as a physical threat in 
order to resist it absolutely as a spiritual threat. Jesus resisted the bitter 
hatred of the scribes and Pharisees, the cynicism of the Roman authorities, 
and the blood-lust of the mob, by answering hatred with a refusal to hate, 
and by reacting to moral blindness with compassion instead of resentment. 
To resist spiritual evil means to repudiate it absolutely, to refuse to adopt 
it into oneself. For evil is successfully resisted only by one who does not 
himself become evil in his reaction to it. This is so far from being easy 
that the greatest strength of moral evil is its self-propagating character. 

“We have seen 
Good men made evil wrangling with the evil, 
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Straight minds grown crooked fighting crooked minds. 


In order to overcome evil as a spiritual threat, Jesus had to refrain 
from resisting the same evil as a physical threat. He had to be willing to 
die, and had in fact to die, rather than accept the defeat of adding evil to 
evil. To have evaded or resisted arrest, or to have abandoned his mission in 
flight, would have meant relinquishing God’s redemptive purpose in favor 
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of self-preservation. 


There is an obvious agreement between Jesus’ own behavior in the face 
of human evil and the kind of behavior described in the frontier situations 
cited in the Sermon on the Mount. Turning the other cheek and going the 
second mile mean, first, non-resistance to the implied physical threat, and 
second, a complete negation of the evil attitude of the aggressor by resolutely 
refusing to adopt the like attitude oneself. To go the second mile with the 
exploiter is to offer good in return for evil in order if possible to transmute 
his evil into good. 

For an exposition of Christian ethics the chief significance of the moral 
congruence between Jesus’ teaching concerning the meeting of evil with 
good, and his manner of meeting evil in his own life, is not merely that he 
was magnificently consistent, and lived as he taught. The significance is 
rather that since, in the death of Christ, we see God himself at work, recon- 
ciling the world to Himself, the Christian ethic is guidance for those who 
are committed to the service of that reconciling purpose. Thus Paul speaks 
of God “who through Christ reconciled us to himself and gave us the minis- 
try of reconciliation.”* The Christian ethic is very largely concerned with 
the principles and procedures of that ministry. 

If this were a treatise on the content of the Christian ethic, instead of 
an essay on its religious foundations, there would now follow discussions 
of the various frontier situations in which the Christian is related to the 
problems of social justice, of the community of marriage, of economic life, 
of political organization, of international relations, and so on. Instead I 
propose in closing to refer very briefly to an area which is not generally 
viewed in this light, namely the life of the theological student. 


- + £ + + 


Life in a theological seminary is not usually thought of as a Christian 
frontier situation. It is more often seen, from the outside, as a place of 
quiet retreat or as an academic ivory tower. But to assess it in such ways is 
to forget that the student in a seminary is only a step away from the pastor 
in a church, of whom Daniel Jenkins has well written, “The responsibility 
and strain which rest upon the minister as he stands on the windswept fron- 
tier of existence is the heaviest mortal man is called upon to bear.”** The 
life of the seminary student cannot be totally free from the spiritual pulls 
and pressures which fall upon him in full force after ordination. 

In characterizing the Christian ethic as an ethic for the frontier be- 
tween the kingdom and the world one tends to speak as though the Christian 
stood unambiguously on one side of that frontier, facing the fallen world 
on the other. But of course this is not so. Even St. Paul, so close to his 
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Master, was painfully conscious of the dragging weight of the world about 
his feet. “I find it to be a law that when I want to do right, evil lies close 
at hand. For I delight in the law of God, in my inmost self, but I see in my 
members another law at war with the law of my mind and making me cap- 
tive to the law of sin which dwells in my members.”** The morally sensitive 
and honest Christian has always been acutely aware of the partial and in- 
complete character of his transformation in Christ, and of the fact that the 
healing process of salvation is still far from being completed within him. 
In classic Protestant theology this is acknowledged by saying that the 
Christian is justified but is not yet fully sanctified. 

The seminary student often is, and probably ought to be, even more un- 
comfortably conscious of this than are his friends who have followed secu- 
lar callings. He is summoned to be a representative of the kingdom of God, 
and yet he notes with dismay that his status as an agent of the kingdom is 
not self-evident, even to himself. The world can also claim him as its 
representative. In fact the frontier between the kingdom and the world lies 
within himself, and he stands on both sides of it as one who is a sinner and 
yet redeemed. Because the frontier runs through his own life, he knows 
that when he preaches he will be preaching to himself as well as to his con- 
gregation; he is conscious of a need to pray for himself as well as for others; 
he is himself a seeker after the truth that is in Christ and the power that is 
from Christ, as well as an official expounder and dispenser of these; he 
is often beset by the doubts which he will help to allay in others. 

By his reaction to his situation as one who belongs inescapably to the 
spiritual frontier, the minister-to-be is largely made or marred. And as in 
most of life’s problems there are more ways of going wrong than of going 
right. 

One way of going wrong is to lower one’s conception of the ministry, 
thereby rendering more tolerable the gap between God’s call and one’s own 
response. The seminarian who does this resigns in advance from his voca- 
tion to be a man of God serving the church and the world in ways which will 
make plain the reality, the sovereign claim, and the gracious love of the 
God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ. But he gains instead a view of his 
work which makes it easier to live with. In a former age the usual method 
of reducing the demands of the ministry was to limit its duties to such as 
could be regarded as proper occupation for a gentleman—as was done by 
Jane Austen’s Reverend Mr. Collins: “The rector of a parish has much to 
do. In the first place, he must make such an agreement for tithes as may be 
beneficial to himself and not offensive to his patron. He must write his own 
sermons; and the time that remains will not be too much for his parish 
duties, and the care and improvement of his dwelling, which he cannot be 
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excused from making as comfortable as possible.”** But today we are more 


inclined, in response to the quite different pressures of contemporary life, 
to assimilate the church to the social services of the community—especially 
in the areas of moral education, mental health, national morale, and family 
life—and then to proceed to our chosen social field with professional zeal 
in the assurance that we are carrying out functions of publicly recognized 
value. 


The modern fragmentation of the work of the ministry, and hence of 
the training for it, aids this solution. Conscious that his faith is still largely 
fluid and his commitment almost wholly untested, but reasonably confident 
that he can learn to do a decent job in some specific branch of ‘religious 
work,’ today’s seminarian is often inclined to view the ministry as a set of 
technical competences, a profession with a multitude of branches. He may 
train busily for a busy career as religious promotion expert, private or pul- 
pit counsellor, organizer of specialized cultural activities, sociologist of 
American religion, lay psychiatric assistant or social worker, youth leader 
or religious educator. He is tempted to assume that a Christian minister can 
be defined as a person qualified to do some (or perhaps all) of these 
things—as though a B.D. or an M.R.E. made an apostle, as an M.D. makes 
a physician or a D.D.S. a dentist. What I am regretting is not the specific 
activities mentioned nor high technical standards, but the reduced con- 
ception of the ministry itself, apparent when central spiritual responsibility 
has been replaced by a commitment to socially recognized services with 
statistically certifiable results. I am not arguing that these social services 
may not be among the appropriate expressions in our society of Christian 
concern for the neighbor, and a way of revealing God’s love to mankind. 
I am suggesting that they can also provide a welcome alternative to the 
apostolic calling to help men and women to know “the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ”®* and to receive the new life which flows from him. 

This first way of dealing with the seminarian’s inner frontier situation 
results, at the worst, in the spiritually empty minister, whose congregational 
machinery or specialized responsibility may hum with activity, but who can 
be as shallow as the shallowest of his flock, so that few ever go to him for 
help in devastating trouble or bless him as the person who helped them to 
the glorious certainty that God is real and that God in Christ has loved and 
valued them and opened before them a new and better life. 

The opposite reaction is equally a missing of the way. Instead of 
withdrawing attention from the Godward side of the frontier and its de- 
mands, it is possible to turn one’s attention away from realities on the man- 
ward side. A stained glass screen shuts out the world, including the worldly 


35. Pride and Prejudice, chap. 18. 
36. II Cor. 4:6. 
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part of the seminarian himself. His disturbing sense of ambiguity, incom- 
pleteness, and incipient doubt is suppressed in order to achieve a premature 
religious certainty. The unredeemed world, with its needs and longings, its 
harsh criticisms of the church, its splendid virtues and sordid vices, is over- 
shadowed by the massive orthodoxy of the student’s own faith, and its voices 
are drowned by the ringing certainty with which he can proclaim that faith. 
The sin of this student is his insensitiveness to the grave problems of mid- 
twentieth century man. The problem of evil is no problem to him, and so 
he cannot talk about it with those many to whom it is the chief intellectual 
barrier to belief. The questions of the place and extent of myth in the 
Christian message, of the authority of tradition and Scripture in the light 
of modern research, of contemporary psychological and philosophical cri- 
tiques of the faith—these raise no real problems in his mind, not because 
his professors have failed to introduce him to them, but because he has 
promptly filed them in mental envelopes labelled “Unreal challenges to my 
faith.” Sometimes of course it is a professor who is at fault for having 
presented the problems to him in safely insulated containers. 


This second reaction to the ambiguities of Christian frontier life results 
in the minister of impeccable orthodoxy who unfortunately lack the grace to 
speak profitably to his contemporaries in a generation which is intellectually 
honest and uninhibited in matters of religion to a degree altogether superior 
to that of their parents’ generation. I suspect that the men and women com- 
ing out of the colleges and universities in these early years of the space age 
will prove to be crucially important for the future of American churches; 
and so, by the same token, will those of them who graduate from the semi- 
naries. The parent generation has largely used—without clearly formulat- 
ing—the concept of their religion as a valuable sociological and psycho- 
logical phenomenon, promoting public morals and personal sanity, and has 
preferred to leave in obscurity the delicate but central question as to the 
truth or falsity of the claims of religion. But their sons and daughters now 
in college sometimes state explicitly the thought that was implicit in their 
parents’ religious atttiudes: that religion is certainly useful but may well 
not be true. When this thought is consciously entertained it must inevitably 
undermine religious commitment in any candid mind. Unless the members 
of the present generation are offered solid and honest reasons for their in- 
herited belief, they may in due course abandon the churches in large num- 
bers, and the present eccelesiastical boom will move on to a steep downward 
grade. 

If these are two of the wrong paths, where is the right path? 

The doctrine of justification by faith is the Christian’s warrant for 
presuming to act as an agent of the kingdom even whilst its frontiers with 
the world run through his own life. A person is not called to the ministry in 
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any of its various forms because he is perfect; on that basis there would be 
no ministry. He is called because he has responded to God’s gracious action 
in Christ and has thereby become one through whom, in some degree, that 
action continues to produce its effects upon mankind. God’s redeeming 
work in Christ, as the gradual transformation of the realm of finite free- 
dom, can be performed only through free human agents; and these agents, 
being themselves part of the humanity that is being redeemed, are always 
imperfect instruments of the divine purpose. 

Our task is to witness to the reality of God, with all the practical con- 
sequences for human living which follow therefrom. To do this we must 
be points of impact of the rule of God upon the life of the world. This 
means that the frontier between the kingdom and the world must be vividly 
apparent in our own lives. Men and women must be able to see that whilst 
we are in so many ways enmeshed in all that enmeshes and entangles them, 
yet we are also powerfully grasped by something else of a different quality 
which holds the promise of a better existence. We fail utterly if we are so 
wholly this-worldly that no contact with the Beyond is evident in our lives 
and in the life of the church. 

Accordingly we must repudiate the current ideal of being so well ad- 
justed that no transcendent frontier can invade one’s life, setting up tensions 
and stirring dissatisfactions. Psychological adjustment means in practice 
integration into the surrounding culture. It elevates ‘adjustment therapy’ 
in contrast to what Erich Fromm calls ‘soul therapy,’ which seeks not adap- 
tation to existing social norms and customs, but the “optimal development 
of a person’s potentialities and the realization of his individuality.” 
The perfectly adjusted individual, in whom the psychic quest of our society 
has reached its goal, would have no inner frontier to disturb his peace. But 
as agents of the kingdom of God we cannot be practitioners of this cult of 
adjustment, in spite of the fact that, according to a recent sociologists’ re- 
port,” it has largely captured our popular religious literature. The func- 
tion of the church is to mediate to mankind the reconciling action of God in 
Christ. If the church does not point to realities which transcend our human 
existence, but which yet make a total difference to our human existence, it 
has no reason to be, except perhaps as a social service or a national accul- 
turation agency. The call of the ministry is to the spiritual frontier where 
the infinite power of God continually impinges upon the life of man. 


+’ £t FF + 
Questions for Discussion 


1. What connection is there between ‘becoming a different person’ and ‘coming 
to see the world in a new way, in its relation to God’? 
37. Erich Fromm, Psychoanalysis and Religion (Yale, 1950), p. 74. 


38. Schneider and Dornbusch, Popular Religion: Inspirational Books in America (Chicago, 
1958) . 
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2. Is there any proper analogy between a child’s reaction to his consciousness 
of parental love and an adult Christian’s reaction to his awareness of God’s love? 

3. Is it possible genuinely to believe in God, as he is revealed by Jesus, and yet 
not to conduct one’s life on the basis that God is real? 

4. Is it a Christian position that the end for which God has created man is, 
subjectively considered, man’s perfect happiness? 

5. What is the relation between those sayings of Jesus which recommend a 
serene trust in God as the heavenly Father who will provide for our needs, and those 
which demand costly sacrifices and offer only a cross? 

6. What is the difference between a profession and a calling? 


'-:t & + + 
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THE Spirir oF AMERICAN CHRISTIAN- 
1ry. By Ronald E. Osborn. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, 1958. xii, 241 
pages. Bibliography. $3.75. 


With this book Dr. Osborn, profes- 
sor of church history in the Christian 
Theological Seminary of Indianapolis 
and an editor of this journal, joins the 
distinguished company of scholars and 
observers who have sought to capture 
that elusive and constantly changing 
(or just possibly nonexistent) thing, 
the “American” character. More pre- 
cisely, he would “set forth, within the 
unity of the universal faith, the pecu- 
liar characteristics of Christianity in 
the United States.” Still more pre- 
cisely, the work may be described as a 
contrast of the American Protestant 
spirit with that of Europe, for it re- 
flects its origins as a lecture-series de- 
livered at the Ecumenical Institute in 
Switzerland. The author performs his 
task in seven widely ranging chapters 
of which only the first, “The American 
Spirit,” is purely historical, being a 
straightforward account of the way in 
which the frontier, urbanization, immi- 
gration and mechanization have each in 
their way made the American (and the 
American church-member) what he is. 
Though concentrating less on the past, 
the second chapter on the separation 
of church and state is also largely his- 
torical. The third chapter is more in- 
terpretive, being a “Profile of a Free 
Church” in which considerable stress is 
placed on voluntaristic approaches to 
stewardship and evangelism. This dis- 
cussion is extended in the next chapter 
to the independency, activism, and so- 
cial concern of American churches and 
to the importance of preaching, lay 
leadership and friendly sociality in con- 
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gregational life. The fifth chapter con- 
siders the denominational situation 
with particular emphasis on movements 
toward ecumenicity and denominational 
consolidation. The following chapter 
deals with broad theological groupings 
of the present time, including a section 
on “the general ocean of popular be- 
lief.” Chapter Seven is a survey of 
“The Christian Life” with particular 
attention given to modes of worship, 
Christian education and the “program” 
of a typical congregation. The book 
concludes with a discussion of secular- 
ism, conformity, and the “return to re- 
ligion” in our own day. Professor Os- 
born is cautious and disturbed. “If 
the current enlargement of our reli- 
gious institutions has not yet produced 
a genuine revival [he says], we must 
recognize the opportunity which is 
present. This may be the church’s 
great chance... .” 


As a whole the book is a thoughtful 
and felicitous description of American 
Protestantism. Only space prevents me 
from citing many acute observations 
and fine generalizations. As an inter- 
pretation of American life and _ reli- 
gion, however, this study can be clas- 
sified in such a way as to make it part 
of a larger discussion; and it is this 
which I propose to do in the brief 
compass here permitted. 


Because faith (ideology, outlook) 
conditions method, I begin with the ob- 
servation that Professor Osborn’s point 
of view is that of a liberal, fervently 
Protestant, ecumenically-minded evan- 
gelical. Possibly as a result of this, his 
account is the American religious equiv- 
alent of what Herbert Butterfield called 
“The Whig Interpretation of History.” 
The revival tradition, frontier informal- 
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ism, the simple gospel, social action- 
ism and even moral legalism win his 
approbation. He shares much of the 
optimism of Kenneth Scott Latourette. 
He does not reflect or embody the Ki- 
erkegaardian relentlessness of Richard 
and Reinhold Niebuhr during the 
1930’s, or the critical incisiveness of 
Sidney Mead, or the churchly sociologi- 
cal awareness of Martin Marty, or (for- 
tunately) the romantic condescension 
of Bernard Iddings Bell. Indeed there 
is nothing in this book of the jeremiad. 
It is more a paean than a critique; 
more to gratify us than to provoke self- 
examination. Since  self-satisfaction 
may be our greatest weakness, I doubt 
whether such an encomium fills our 
need; but inasmuch as this may be 
considered too subjective or theoreti- 
cal a judgment, I move on to more 
strictly historical matters. 


In the context of American church 
history this work must be grouped with 
the many volumes of Professor Wil- 
liam Warren Sweet as essentially an 
exposition of Frederick Jackson Turn- 
er’s “frontier hypothesis.” Those as- 
pects of American Christianity which 
were not deeply affected by the fron- 
tier experience are scanted; and the 
profound religious impact of other ma- 
jor experiences of the American nation 
are only briefly touched upon (section- 
alism and the Civil War not at all). 
The ring of the woodsman’s axe in the 
frontier clearing drowns out the clamor 
of the Puritan age, the voices of the 
Reformation, and older insistences of 
Augustine and Aquinas. Nicea, Trent, 
and Westminster seem remote and for- 
gotten. This book, therefore, forces out 
more insistently than most the ques- 
tion which C. J. H. Hayes once put to 
those who accentuate the significance 
of the frontier: “. . . the frontier of 
what?” One is also led to repeat 
Mead’s dictum that the driving ideas, 
the “male element” in every creative 
development on the frontier came from 


the East or from Europe. [As an only 
half-serious aside I might ask if the 
propensity of Disciples to follow Turn- 
er would not have been less marked if 
the word “Haldanean” had been in 
their denominational name. I some- 
times wonder if they were any more a 
“product of the frontier” (as is so of- 
ten said) than, say, Scottish Presby- 
terianism.] Of all the driving forces 
in American religious life none is more 
seriously neglected in this book than 
Puritanism itself. 


A second historical consideration 
arises in part from the frontier empha- 
sis. I pose it interrogatively. Is Jus- 
tice done to our theological history by 
a statement that “The ‘simple gospel’ 
proclaimed by the American churches 
is not essentially a matter of rational- 
ism or liberalism, but of grace for all?” 
Do we needlessly reinforce European 
disdain for “the nontheological spirit 
of our faith” when we profess that “Our 
preachers have often quoted a saying 
attributed to Abraham Lincoln: ‘God 
must have loved the common people, 
he made so many of them.’”? And 
quite aside from the wisdom of christen- 
ing the American’s natural gregarious- 
ness as a “ministry of friendship” or of 
making his impatient simplism a vir- 
tue—quite aside from this, is it either 
accurate or fair to make American 
Christianity so intellectually empty and 
insubstantial? I question whether most 
American Christians or even most 
American Protestants can or should 
recognize such a characterization as ap- 
plicable to themselves or their churches. 
Whether our present circumstance be 
an occasion for the Doxology or the 
Dies Irae, we need historical compre- 
hensiveness. We do well to realize that 
there are prophetic and catholic dimen- 
sions to this country’s theological tra- 
dition—from Edwards and the Puri- 
tans to the Niebuhrs—and that they 
confound frontier hypotheses and con- 
tradict European stereotypes. They 
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have in the past entered deeply into 
the life of many communions and they 
remain a living resource during this 
age of the lonely crowd. 


All these remarks notwithstanding, 
Professor Osborn’s characterization of 
American Christianity will stand as an 
evocative and well-structured statement 
in the larger debate about this country’s 
religious heritage. This debate must 
go on if our self-understanding is to be 
deepened. I am grateful for its ap- 
pearance and hope that it will induce 
long-continued discussion of the issues. 

Sypney E. AHLSTROM 
Yale University 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT ON CENSORSHIP. 
By Harold C. Gardiner. Hanover 
House, Garden City, New York, 1958. 
192 pages. Appendices. $2.95. 

RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ROMAN 


CaTHoLic THoucut. By G. C. Ber- 
kouwer. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub. Co., 
Grand Rapids, 1958. 81 pages. In- 


dices. $1.50. 

Wortp Crisis AND THE CATHOLIC. 
A symposium. (Preface by Vittorino 
Veronese) Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1958. xiii, 231 pages. $3.00. 

An American AMEN. By John La- 
Farge. Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 
New York, 1958. x, 254 pages. 
$3.75. 


The recent election of a new Bishop 
of Rome and the probability that some 
significant changes will be made in Ro- 
man Catholic policy as well as in the 
internal affairs of that communion have 
awakened a renewed interest in the 
thinking of Roman leaders. And in the 
United States, where the Roman Catho- 
lic Church has increasingly become a 
powerful factor in our national life, 
this interest is all the more acute. It 
is appropriate, therefore, that the four 
books under consideration in this re- 
view should be regarded not “in the ab- 
stract,” so to say, but with attention to 
the concrete evidence they provide as 


to the way Roman Catholics do in fact 
think and act. 


Father Gardiner is a literary spokes- 
man for his church; his latest book is 
a consideration of the principle of cen- 
sorship which that church exercises 
over the reading of its members, and 
attempts a defense of the principle 
without offending those who would re- 
gard any such control as an outrageous 
interference with “the liberty of the 
Christian man.” Dr. Berkouwer is a 
distinguished Dutch theologian—best 
known for his penetrating study of 
Barth’s doctrine of grace; in his little 
book on recent developments in Roman 
thought he sketches succinctly and with 
remarkable fairness the trends in a 
communion which on his own conti- 
nent, and in his own country, is an 
enormous threat to the evangelical Prot- 
estantism which he so ably represents. 
The third book in the group is a collec- 
tion of papers dealing with the Roman 
attitude towards the problems which 
civilization faces in this day of “two 
worlds,” democratic and communist. 
And the fourth, by a much loved Amer- 
ican Jesuit, is a highly personalized 
confessio fidei written in a pleasant and 
readable style; it enables us to catch 
something of the spirit of a man who 
is politically, economically, socially, a 
liberal and yet at the same time a de- 
voted son of his church and a loyal 
member of the Society of Jesus. 


Oddly enough, the four books com- 
plement one another, for we are here 
presented with an example of one as- 
pect of Romanism most abhorrent to 
the non-Romanist, a testimony of faith 
from a deeply Christian and thorough- 
ly honest adherent of the Roman 
Church, a sketch of Roman views of 
the Church of Christ in relation to the 
secular world, and finally a brief but 
admirable sketch of the way Rome 
looks to an outsider. We could hardly 
ask for more by way of description and 
comment. 
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Some comment on our own part 
seems indicated, with respect to the sev- 
eral books here noted. I do not be- 
lieve that Fr. Gardiner really meets the 
objections the rest of us might make 
to the principle of censorship. He 
delineates the Roman position, show- 
ing that in terms of its theology the 
Church should guide and help its peo- 
ple to read and see that which is mor- 
ally edifying and religiously right; but 
he never gets beyond the typical Ro- 
man theory of “natural law” when it 
comes to attempts to control the read- 
ing and seeing of others. Nobody 
would object to the Roman Church’s 
right to act on behalf of its own com- 
municants; the trouble comes when 
this is extended, as it is by the Na- 
tional Legion of Decency and the Na- 
tional Office for Decent Literature, to 
what—despite this author’s attempts to 
prove otherwise—is in effect both a 
boycott and an imposition of their 
views on others. We should grant that 
Fr. Gardiner is an eminently literate, 
highly sensitive, and in some ways 
broad-minded exponent of Roman 
views; one can only wonder if he would 
be happy in Eire, where the principles 
which he defends have their free course. 


The symposium on the “modern cri- 
sis” is a book that almost any Chris- 
tian could read with pleasure and gen- 
eral approval. Essays by such out- 
standing experts in their own fields as 
the psychiatrist Karl Stern, the trade 
unionist George Meany, the actress Ann 
Blyth, the historian Christopher Daw- 
son, and the novelist Bruce Marshall, 
not to speak of others whose names are 
little if at all known to most Ameri- 
cans for they are from many foreign 
lands, are in every case sincere at- 
tempts to speak of Christian faith as it 
bears on the problems the crisis pre- 
sents to those working in the several 
professions. The specifically Roman 
note is of course present; but it is not 
obtruded and the non-Roman reader 


can allow for it and where necessary 
make the discount that is called for. 

Fr. LaFarge’s book is, as one would 
expect, a delight. It carries on his 
autobiographical The Manner is Ordi- 
nary and lets us see into the soul of a 
humble, devout, and loving priest. 
From it we can learn what makes the 
Roman Catholic “tick”; and there are 
few books better suited to give us that 
sympathetic awareness of how others 
really live than this beautifully written 
confession of faith. 


The book by Dr. Berkouwer is in 
many ways most helpful to us, for here 
we have both an historical sketch of 
movements in Roman thought in this 
century and an analysis of the signifi- 
cance of these movements for the whole 
Christian world. Dr. Berkouwer shows 
how the condemnation of Roman mod- 
ernism in the first decade of the cen- 
tury led to a revival of extreme con- 
servatism, but shows also how this has 
been followed by a renewed interest in 
matters of biblical scholarship, even 
theological restatement, and above all 
by an exploration (by several distin- 
guished Roman writers) of the points 
in which both Roman Catholics and 
Protestants find agreement. The dis- 
cussion of the question of justification 
by faith, as this has been revived by 
some Roman thinkers, in relation to 
modern neo-orthodox revivals is noted; 
and we have also a treatment of the 
ambiguities of Humani generis, the en- 
cyclical which seems at one and the 
same time to condemn these movements 
of thought and to approve of them. 


The present reviewer is an Anglican. 
For this reason he cannot help enter- 
taining a considerable sympathy for 
Roman Catholicism insofar as it is a 
tradition emphasizing the sacramental, 
liturgical, institutional nature of Chris- 
tianity; but for this same reason, he is 
a “reformed Christian” —for the Church 
of England had its reformation, too, in 
the sixteenth century—and he cannot 
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help entertaining an even more con- 
siderable suspicion and fear of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church as a power-block, 
as a distortion of the primitive Chris- 
tian gospel, and as officially (even if 
not in all its representatives) a reac- 
tionary and obscurantist body from the 
theological point of view. Above all, 
in the present day, the Roman Church 
is altogether too ready to present the 
choice to western men as simply be- 
tween Romanism and communism, and 
to take a certain satisfaction in the fact 
that modern men, in their fear and 
anxiety, are very ready to choose one 
or other of the totalitarian dictator- 
ships—Rome with its pope and curia, 
Moscow with its politbureau and com- 
mintern. Many of us will say, if with 
some hesitation, that we want neither 
of them—lI say “with some hesitation” 
because there are countries in which 
the option is exactly what I have stated 
and there we can hardly wish that the 
natives should give up Christianity al- 
together and succumb to the blandish- 
ments of dialectical materialism in its 
atheistic form. 

With this in view, one of the things 
that these books make clear is that non- 
Roman Christians have two enormous 
tasks today: one, to bear witness to a 
kind of Christian faith in which the 
despotism and obscurantism of official 
Romanism is not found but a “reform- 
ed” or non-papalist Christianity that 
allows man genuine freedom to think; 
the other, to work for the reunion of 
all “reformed” Christians, along with 
the Orthodox and others which do not 
accept Roman heresies, so that this 
kind of non-papalist Christianity can 
be a live option for western men. At 
the same time, the missionary enter- 
prise must be supported and furthered, 
lest the eastern world too be presented 
with the unhappy dilemma: Rome or 
Moscow. 

W. NorMan PITTENCER 
General Theological Seminary 


New York City 


A GenutneLy Human Existence. By 
Stephen Neill. Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., Garden City, New York, 1959. 
312 pages. $4.50. 


This interesting and useful book by 
Bishop Stephen Neill is an attempt to 
describe in broad terms the norm of 
human nature from the Christian point 
of view. It has as its sub-title “To- 
wards a Christian Psychology,” and the 
author has had the benefit of advice 
from a number of psychiatrists. He 
has also drawn upon his experience for 
twenty-three years in India, where he 
was Bishop of Tinnevelly, and in the 
West, where he has served on the staff 
of the World Council of Churches and 
lectured in many universities. He has 
read widely and is able to illustrate his 
points from both classical and modern 
literature. He believes that “the knowl- 
edge of human nature obtained by sci- 
entific and analytic methods can never 
supplant or render obsolete the knowl- 
edge which is obtained by intuitive ap- 
prehension of the individual in his dis- 
tinct and irreplaceable uniqueness” 
and that “this is the truth of which 
poets and artists have caught hold in 
their interpretation of what human na- 
ture is” (p. 30). Thus, the distinctive 
thing about his treatment of human 
nature is that he combines a rich ex- 
perience of men in pastoral counsel- 
ling and church leadership with the ca- 
pacity to illuminate the problems of 
human existence by insights derived 
from his study of both psychology and 
literature. 

The principle of unity in the book is 
that the norm of human nature, of “a 
genuinely human existence,” is not to 
be found in average humanity or in an 
ideal but in its fullest embodiment in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth. His 
life, his words, his relationships to God 
and his fellows, his understanding of 
his mission, and his death have univer- 
sal significance for men because they 
present “the fulness of human nature” 
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in an individual person. For this rea- 
son, Jesus is “the revelation of man 
to himself.” Of course, Bishop Neill 
affirms that he is also “the revelation 
of God to man” and in his concluding 
chapter he deals briefly with “the eter- 
nal dimension” of human nature” as it 
is related to God and attains its des- 
tiny in eternal life. But he confines his 
attention in the present book to Jesus 
as he illuminates human nature, prom- 
ising a later book on his relation to 
God. 

Some Christian theologians may be 
dissatisfied with this treatment of Jesus 
as the norm or fulness of human na- 
ture because it may suggest a return to 
the concern of liberal Protestants a gen- 
eration ago for an imitation of the Je- 
sus of history. Certainly, Bishop Neill 
assumes both that we have a picture of 
Jesus in the gospels which is consistent 
and basically accurate and that Chris- 
tians must seek to imitate him if they 
are to be “genuinely human.” And it 
must be confessed that sometimes he 
seems to minimize too much the diffi- 
culties involved in interpreting the gos- 
pels and to be somewhat too confident 
of the possibility of following Jesus’ 
example. Nevertheless, one of the most 
interesting chapters in the book is chap- 
ter 2, in which he analyzes the charac- 
ter of Jesus. He emphasizes “the way 
in which we can see held together in it, 
in harmony and in tension, sharply con- 
trasted and almost contradictory traits” 
(p. 53), e.g., courage and sensitiveness, 
the exercise of authortiy and willing- 
ness to serve, severity of judgment and 
gentleness with persons, accessibility 
and reserve, the strength of man and 
the gentleness of woman. He points 
out that the impression Jesus gives is 
of a will of great power, authority, and 
firmness directed to one single pur- 
pose, the coming of the kingdom of 
God. 


With this confidence that Jesus is 


the norm and that man can realize a 


“genuinely human existence” by follow- 
ing him, Bishop Neill deals with some 
of the basic problems all men must 
face. A full acceptance of reality is a 
necessary condition of all mental health. 
For example, we cannot ignore or sup- 
press the “Mr. Hyde” in ourselves but 
must accept our impulses and desires 
as an indispensable part of our being. 
Acceptance does not necessarily mean 
approval, however; it may lead to a 
deep sense of shame, although we 
should avoid feelings of guilt centered 
in imaginary objects or trivial wrongs. 
Although there are many contemporary 
forces leading men towards ethical rel- 
ativism, e.g., cultural anthropology, the 
rejection of moralistic judgments, and 
existentialism, Bishop Neill is convinc- 
ed that there is an objective moral or- 
der and that some things violate that 
order and are definitely wrong. 

Some of the most interesting chap- 
ters in the book are concerned with the 
individual’s relations with the social 
groups to which he belongs. On the 
one hand, man is a social being and 
can fulfil his personality only in asso- 
ciation with other persons, so that he 
should respect the traditions and insti- 
tutions of his society. On the other 
hand, he cannot be the individual he 
was meant to be without establishing 
his independence of his parents and 
Bishop Neill speaks plainly about the 
tyranny (often unwitting) of parents 
over their children and the necessity in 
some cases of a clean break with them. 
Similarly, one should not allow his 
loyalty to the nation to which he be- 
longs to prevent him from rebelling 
against entrenched evils and asserting 
his primary loyalty to the kingdom of 
God. Here again Jesus’ attitude to- 
wards his family and his people, the at- 
titude of the “courteous rebel,” is the 
norm. 

Finally, life requires a recognition 
of “the eternal dimension” to attain its 
fullness. Belief in eternal life is not 














based upon philosophical arguments 
but upon faith in a God who cares for 
His children and upon the resurrection 
of Christ. Although its hold upon con- 
temporary man is weak, it can restore 
confidence in the rationality of the 
world as the manifestation of the di- 
vine Spirit who seeks to draw men in- 
to fellowship with himself. It also pro- 
vides a basis for loyalty to values like 
justice, truthfulness, mercy and for 
willingness to sacrifice one’s life for 
the good. And it can bestow a seren- 
ity which takes account of the suffering 
of the world but is “beyond tragedy.” 


This book may not be a product of 
great scholarship or original thinking. 
But it is something at least as good, a 
distillation of the sanity and wisdom 
of a profoundly Christian man. 

Georce F. THomas 
Princeton University 


HasipisM AND MoperRN Man. By Mar- 
tin Buber. Edited and translated by 
Maurice Friedman. Horizon Press, 
New York, 1958. 256 pages. $4.00. 


This is a collection of six books or 
essays on Hasidism chosen from the 
numerous writings of Martin Buber. 
These six books, written between 1908 
and 1957, are not chronologically ar- 
ranged in this volume. The fifth book 
contains merely selections from the say- 
ings of Israel ben Eliezer, commonly 
known as “Baal Shem Tov,” with Bu- 
ber’s short introduction and explana- 
tory notes. With the exception of the 
fourth book, Maurice Friedman is the 
translator of this volume. His own in- 
troduction to it, pages 10-18, is a valu- 
able preparatory step to delving into 
Buber’s Hasidism. 

It should be remembered that Hasid- 
ism does not begin with Buber, and 
that even Israel ben Eliezer owes much 
to earlier Jewish mystics like Shabbetai 
Zebi. In fact, the Qabbalah may be 
said to renew its life in Hasidism, in 
relation to this world. Moreover, the 
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rudimentary concept of hasid is bibli- 
cal, e.g., Psalm 4:3 (MT 4:4), and Tal- 
mudic, e.g., Abot 5:13. This sort of 
historical consideration which may fur- 
nish the background of Hasidism is no- 
where evident in this book. It rather 
contains Buber’s Hasidism which is an 
adaptation of the 18th century Hasid- 
ism of Podolia by a 20th century mys- 
tic, scholar, philosopher, and religion- 
ist—the combination of all of these and 
more—Martin Buber. 

Buber’s Hasidism is that Jewish mys- 
ticism which sanctifies every aspect of 
human life, both individual and com- 
munal. Generally speaking, Hasidism 
is opposed to Pharisaic dogma and 
ritual, Talmudism, and rabbinism. In- 
stead, it emphasizes mysticism, senti- 
ment, and emotion. More recently, 
however, Buber began to feel that Has- 
idism is the “essence” of Judaism, rath- 
er than the “real” Judaism as compar- 
ed to the “official” Judaism which is 
rabbinism. Man shall be man because 
this is what he has been created for, 
and man’s life shall be hallowed. But 
the hallowing of man means hallowing 
that which is human. Therefore, man 
shall not be superhuman, but he must 
remain human. Every creature offers 
itself to man, and it is man who offers 
it to God. Thus man must prepare a 
place for God to come in, for “God 
dwells where one lets Him in” (pp. 35, 
176). 

In proclaiming his Hasidism, Buber 
would deny completely any indebted- 
ness to, or even indirect influence of, 
modern theology. Eschatology? It 
has been there in Hasidism always, for 
this conception is ever breaking into 
every moment of human life and per- 
meates it. In their true essence the two 
worlds, this world and the world to 
come, are one, and man was created 
for the purpose of unifying the two. 
Demythologization? Where myth has 
gained any gnostic nature, it must be 
restored to its original state. This res- 
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toration of myth means the renewal and 
enactment of it in actual life. The 
Hasidic myth is not a speculative the- 
ology, and it is as old as the myth of 
the Qabbalah. Existentialism? The 
conflict between the authority of the 
Church and the individual Christian 
faith which Kierkegaard faced was rec- 
ognized in Judaism throughout its his- 
tory. Many crises were experienced 
by the Jews. Buber’s Hasidism, how- 
ever, takes the whole of the sickness of 
mankind as its burden. It does not 
stop with the “ethical” which is a di- 
rect affair between man and God, but 
“one cannot . . . have to do essentially 
with God if one does not do essentially 
with men” (p. 233). This is the teach- 
ing and practice of “Love of God and 
Love of Neighbor” found in Buber’s 
Die chassidische Botschaft. 


The redemption of Buber’s Hasidism 
is expressed in its kavanah. This post- 
biblical Hebrew word means intention, 
but the Hasidic kavanah is that mys- 
tery of soul which is directed to re- 
deem the world. This kavanah divides 
itself into two aspects: one is enjoy- 
ment and the other is creation. The en- 
joyment takes place in holiness when 
one internalizes that which is without. 
The creation is the reverse of this, i.e., 
the externalization, in holiness, of that 
which is within. This is none other 
than the realization of the uniqueness 
of an individual, for the individual 
happens only once. Pure uniqueness 
and pure perfection are one. There- 
fore the complete realization of this 
uniqueness signifies the complete per- 
fection of an individual. This is re- 
demption. A redeemed person rests in 


God. 


It is not commonly recognized that 
Buber’s Hasidism can be more ade- 
quately appreciated when one takes in- 
to account Buber’s vast knowledge of 
not only Judaism but also philosophy 
and history of religions. As a matter 
of fact, he has among his many writ- 


ings treatises like Reden u. Gleichnisse 
des Tschuang-Tse. Though Buber him- 
self does not open refer to history of 
religions in Hasidism and Modern Man, 
it is of particular interest to read it 
with this subject in mind. For ex- 
ample, Buddhism, especially its Zen 
sect, is envisioned in relation to the 
“enlightenment” and nirvana, when he 
enters a discourse on hitlahavut on 
pages 74, 77, 78, and 94; and the story 
of the zaddiq of Lublin on pages 146, 
147, and 148 reminds this reviewer of 
many tales of the masters of Zen. To 
a redeemed Buddhist the universe is 
the manifestation of the nature of the 
Buddha, and so in Buber’s Hasidism 
the “sparks” are found everywhere and 
every object shares in the holy redemp- 
tion (pp. 103f). Perhaps the primary 
difference between Buber’s Hasidism 
and Buddhism may be that the former 
rests completely upon the faith in One 
God, whereas the latter had no god in 
the beginning. Hasidism embraces and 
embodies the world, but Buddhism may 


renounce the world. 


What of Christianity? “The world 
was created for the sake of the perfect 
man (the zaddiq), even though there 
should be only one” (p. 52). Hasid- 
ism is that faith and practice which 
aspire to this perfection. A hasid, a 
member of Hasidism, as he strives to- 
wards this perfection, realizes his mis- 
sion to redeem to “fallen worlds” (p. 
112), and the further he advances, the 
more does he realize that he is a part 
of the community which he must raise 
to the throne of God. A truly religious 
person must be humble. This is none 
other than the Hasidic shiflut (pp. 
110f.), which makes him help others, 
not out of pity, but out of brotherly 
love (p. 120). However, while one 
considers his own sin and broods over 
it, he is taking that much away from 
“stringing pearls for the delight of 
Heaven” (p. 165). Compared to Chris- 
tian repentance, Jewish “turning” 
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means the complete reversal of one’s 
whole being from within. It is not 
merely changing one’s mind. Buber 
thinks that one chief difference between 
Christianity and Judaism is the fact 
that in Christianity the primary objec- 
tive is the salvation of each man, while 
in Judaism it is the man’s service in 
converting God’s creation, not only 
man but the whole creation, into His 
kingdom. Thus in principle Judaism 
has no objective of man for himself. 
Buber, however, should be aware of 
the Great Commission. Yet, even so, 
it must be acknowledged that Chris- 
tianity is concerned not so much with 
the world as a whole, but with indi- 
vidual persons. Herein lies one basic 
distinction between Christianity and 
Judaism in regard to missionary out- 


look. 


There are other parts of Buber’s book 
that become more meaningful if the 
reader knows Islam, Hinduism, and 
other religions. However, this reviewer 
hopes that the above will sufficiently 
illustrate the need of a knowledge in 
history of religions, especially Juda- 
ism, for Christian scholars and minis- 
ters. It is a sad phenomenon that re- 
cent books on Urchristentum and the 
New Testament hardly mention Shiv- 
chey ha-Beshet, despite the fact that in 
the past some Christian scholars did 
have the ability to read this Hebrew 
“gospel” of “Baal Shem Tov.” 


Maurice Friedman should be con- 
gratulated on his accomplishing the dif- 
ficult but significant task. His trans- 
lation is generally accurate and con- 
veys Buber’s Hasidism to the English- 
speaking world. Where one is baffled 
in reading this book, the blame should 
be traced to his own ignorance in phi- 
losophy and religion, especially in Ha- 
sidic terminology. This last need might 
have been supplied by the translator 
just as Buber’s own explanatory notes 
(pp. 214f.). Hardly any source is giv- 
en for quotations, though this is not 


the fault of the translator. For ex- 
ample, “God dwells where one lets 
Him in” appearing on page 35 and 
again on page 176 reminds this review- 
er of the dictum of the Kotzker Rebbe 
in Siach Sarfey Qodesh, Vol. I, but no 
source is given. “Consider three 
things. . . .” on page 135 is evidently 
from the dictum of Aqabya found in 
Abot 3:1; but no reference is indicat- 
ed. There is no index. It would have 
facilitated serious students. But why 
worry about such technicalities and 
minutia? This is a book on Hasidism. 
Let us enjoy life. Let us be creative. 
Let us hallow God’s creation and love 
humanity! 
Toyozo N. NAKARAI 

Christian Theological Seminary 


PoInTING THE Way. By Martin Buber. 
(Translated and edited by Maurice 
S. Friedman.) Harper & Bros., New 
York, 1957. iii sections, 239 pages. 
$4.50. 


Living in Jerusalem, at the age of 
81, Martin Buber is generally recog- 
nized as the foremost living Jewish phi- 
losopher and religious thinker. He is 
one of the great “universal men” whose 
name is often linked with those of 
Schweitzer, Gandhi, and Einstein. What 
he has to say about God and his ways 
with men is applicable to Jew and 
Christian alike. Indeed, his under- 
standing of biblical religion as encoun- 
ter with God in history has inspired 
much that is fresh and significant in 
recent Protestant theology. 

Buber’s existenz-thinking springs from 
deep Jewish sources, but always against 
the background of a searching criti- 
cism of the axioms and values of con- 
temporary culture. His basic themes 
are the now famous categories of ]-Thou 
and /-Jt. By the imaginative use of 
these relations, Buber has developed 
his doctrine of the unique inter-per- 
sonal nature of human existence and of 
true religious experience. Everything 
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that Buber writes is really an elabora- 
tion, illustration, or application of this 
basic motif. The central fact of human 
existence is the meeting of man with 
man in the life of dialogue, while do- 
ing justice to all of the complexities 
and pluralities of the everyday. In his 
continuing struggle with truth, Buber 
cannot abrogate or escape the instinc- 
tive urge which demands unity, the 
expression of faith in action, and the 
striving for community by overcoming 
all otherness in unity. 


The present volume is a collection of 
twenty-nine fugitive essays, written 
over a period of fifty years, which re- 
veal how Buber responded, at different 
stages in his life, to the crises and chal- 
lenges of the twentieth century. This 
is an important contribution to the 
growing corpus of Buber’s writings 
available in English. These occasional 
papers are valuable in their own right, 
but also for the light they shed on Bu- 
ber’s own spiritual trajectory. Se- 
lected by himself, and translated by 
Maurice Friedman, they constitute a 
welcome addition to the treasury of 
beauty and wisdom which are to be 
found in Buber’s work. Friedman’s 
skillful translation, as usual, retains in 
a remarkable way much of Buber’s fe- 
licitous and evocative phrasing. 


The essays are arranged both topic- 
ally and chronologically. The first 
section traces Buber’s life-long strug- 
gle “toward authentic existence,” and 
includes the penetrating treatise on 
“The Teaching of the Tao” which is so 
important for understanding the “mys- 
tical” phase of his development. From 
these ecstatic experiences, elevated 
above life, Buber turned away as be- 
ing “untrue” because the great dia- 
logue between I and Thou is silent. 
The way of genuine dialogue, “going 
forth to meet worldly and above-world- 
ly being over against him,” is the one 
thing that is needful. 


The second section deals with various 
“dimensions of dialogue,” and includes 
essays on the theatre, education, psy- 
chiatry, Franz Rosenzweig, Goethe, and 
Bergson. The third section brings the 
spirit and thought of Buber to burning 
focus on problems of “Politics, Com- 
munity, and Peace,” and contains such 
provocative papers as “Three Theses of 
a Religious Socialism,” “A Letter to 
Gandhi,” “The Demand of the Spirit 
and Historical Reality,” and “Proph- 
ecy, Apocalyptic, and the Historical 
Hour.” 


This is not one of Buber’s major 
works. But to read anything of Bu- 
ber’s is a rewarding experience, and 
especially when, as in these papers, he 
relates his philosophy of dialogue to 
such varied fields as religion, social 
and political thought, philosophy, myth, 
drama, art, and literature. And these 
essays do more than record his com- 
ments on many of the central problems 
of our culture; they also show us many 
of the strands that became woven into 
the rich tapestry of Buber’s mature 
thought. They enable us to reconstruct 
and fill in some of the stages along his 
life’s way. Here we can see some of 
the intimate details and influences of 
an individual life fused into striking 
unity with the many and varied events 
which are going on in the world out- 
side—a unity achieved by a deeply sen- 
sitive spirit out of the complexities of 
the lived-life and open to all otherness. 


Here is the touch of the poet, and 
the insight of the prophet, concerned 
for the crises of our times. Here are 
the far-ranging and penetrating dis- 
courses of a man who wants to enter in- 
to hallowed relation with every event 
and every day as opportunities for his 
meeting with the Eternal Thou. 

Pau E. PFUETZE 
The University of Georgia 
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COMMUNISM AND THE THEOLOGIANS. By 
Charles C. West. Westminster Press 
Philadelphia, 1958. 399 pages. In- 
dices. $6.00. 


Rarely do Ph.D. dissertations evolve 
into published books of such lively con- 
temporary relevance. With most of 
the Ph.D. scaffolding removed, this 
study of Dr. West’s is of first import- 
ance in weighing the relationship of 
Christianity and communism. The 
book is a detailed assessment of the dif- 
fering responses of leading Protestant 
theologians to the communist challenge, 
at the points where communism hurts 
the most: its doctrine of “ideology,” 
its revolutionary philosophy of history, 
its view of man and ethics. The major 
figures range between Hromadka on the 
left, the Czech, whom West finds insuf- 
ficiently critical of the disparities be- 
tween Christianity and communism, 


and Brunner on the right, who too read- 
ily identifies Christianity with the cap- 
italistic West. Tillich, Berdyaev, Nie- 
buhr, and Barth, who follow the road 
neither of uncritical compliance nor 
rigid defiance, emerge as the heroes of 


the piece, especially Barth. The 
grounds of their theological system are 
traced, and the political implications 
of each, in answer to the communist 
challenge, are spelled out. Barth’s 
radical Christo-monism, despite popu- 
lar impressions to the contrary, gives 
to the Christian, West feels, the most 
solid ground from which to discern the 
elements of judgment and grace in the 
contemporary revolution. West ac- 
knowledges, however, that the Barthian 
armor could be supplemented with 
some of Niebuhr’s political realism, 
where Barth is naive about the actual 
operation of power forces. 


These are matters in the book, to be 
sure, at which one might look asquint. 


Why, for instance, is the substance of 
Berdyaev’s case squeezed into an ap- 
pendix, when he actually confronts the 
issues more directly than Tillich, say, 
whose reactions to communism are 
rather treated as an extended surmise 
from his earlier reactions to National 
Socialism? The author also fails to 
delineate sufficiently between original 
Marxism and the various “ideologies” 
which have developed out of—and of- 
ten away from—Marx, which currently 
pose different kinds of problems than 
does Marxism. 


But the study as a whole deserves 
solid applause and close study. The 
care and balance with which the sys- 
tem of these theologians are perused 
gives sign of a subtle and mature theo- 
logical mind in the author. For this 
reader, the most impressive chapter 
was the final one, where the author 
flings doctoral caution to the winds, 
and states his own case for the Chris- 
tian counter-revolution. The essential 
call here is for Christian renewal from 
within, a self-cleansing, a more redemp- 
tive than polemical attack on the en- 
emy without, “a renewal of the com- 
munity of believers in prayer, study, 
and the discipline of Christian life in 
the world, so that it may become in it- 
self a living witness before it attempts 
too much to speak to the world” (p. 
358). West speaks here out of close 
personal contact with the life of the 
church on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain, where these matters are far from 
abstract, and where many Christians 
are in prison. He points to significant 
signs of renewal in the Protestant 
congregations in East Germany, as por- 
tents of and guides to a positive and re- 
demptive encounter of Christ with the 
demonic ideology of communism. 

Wapo Beacu 
Duke Divinity School 
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To Piow wits Hore. By Donald K. 
Faris. Harper & Brothers, New York, 
1958. 223 pages. Index, notes, il- 
lustrations. $3.75. 

Tue Epce or Tomorrow. By Thomas 
A. Dooley, M. D. Farrar, Strauss & 
Cudahy, New York, 1958. xiv, 208 
pages. Illustrations. $3.75. 


Donald K. Faris presents a most 
readable, realistic, and comprehensive 
survey of technical assistance and eco- 
nomic development needs in the less 
developed areas of the world. Educat- 
ed in theology and agriculture in Can- 
ada and the United States, Faris work- 
ed for 17 years with the United Church 
of Canada plus additional service with 
UNRRA, UNICEF and UNESCO. 

Hunger, health, education and popu- 
lation are all part of a circle of hope 
and despair for the people of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. The con- 
centration camp diet experienced by 
most individuals can be improved slow- 
ly, Faris says, through long range plans 
of governments to redistribute and con- 
serve land. But for the years in the 
decade before us, Faris believes that 
“if the hungry are to have more to eat, 
it seems imperative that they produce 
it themselves.” By teaching villagers 
to read simple government agricultural 
bulletins there have been surprising in- 
creases in crop yields. This is a good 
source book for anyone who speaks or 
writes about these areas of the world. 

Dr. Thomas A. Dooley is a Catholic 
Navy veteran, working under the aus- 
pices of the International Rescue Com- 
mittee. He has established an organi- 
zation called MEDICO to provide non- 
religious and non-governmental medi- 
cal missions to the less developed areas. 
He tells a typical but interesting story 
of the work of a medical team in Laos, 
near the border of Red China. His in- 
dependent operation is based on the 
theory that there are places in the world 
where only non-religious and non-gov- 
ernmental medical teams are welcome. 


On this basis he is raising a surprising 
amount of money and supplies from in- 
dividuals and drug firms in this coun- 
try. Dr. Albert Schweitzer, with whom 
Dooley has struck up a friendship, 
serves as honorary patron of the new 
MEDICO organization. 

Ropert A. FANGMEIER 
United Christian Missionary Society 


BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AvarIce. By 
Russell Kirk. Henry Regnery Com- 
pany, 1956. 339 pages. $4.50. 


This collection of 24 essays is 
thought-provoking and brilliantly writ- 
ten. They deal mainly with this able 
social critic’s insights into the sickness 
and health of American and British life, 
thought and social problems today. 


The author borrows his title from 
Samuel Johnson’s phrase. Dr. Kirk be- 
lieves that we are in danger of losing 
our “Age of Discussion” with its vari- 
ety of thought, faith, ideals, and crea- 
tive reading and writing. If so, he 
fears that we shall soon “sink into” a 
new “Age of Conditional Responses” 
involving primarily gluttony and av- 
arice. 

I can think of no book more worth- 
while and challenging for parents, min- 
isters and students to read. His moral 
and spiritual insights are keen. So is 
his sense of humor. If he does not 
provoke you too much, he will provoke 
your thought and awaken your con- 
science and perspectives. 

Many of his original insights are 
choice materials for “quotable quotes” 
and healthy slogans, for examples: 
“Dr. Kinsey seems unaware that there 
is a law for man and a law for thing.” 
“It is easier to abide folly or error than 
to abide dullness.” “I do not relish 
the notion of a time when Mr. Walter 
Winchell and Mr. Drew Pearson can 
advance without opposition their pre- 
tensions to be arbiters of taste, morals 
and politics.” 

The author advocates what he thinks 
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of as a creative conservatism in politi- 
cal, economic, literary and most other 
social points of view. His religious 
thought underlies all his assumptions 
and conclusions, namely, that man is 
“made for eternity . . . An obsession 
with the uniqueness of the passing mo- 
ment betrays man and society into the 
clutch of unprincipled appetite.” 
Kirk’s essays deal with a huge vari- 
ety of social trends and problems. The 
absence of only one puzzles and dis- 
appoints me for such a courageous and 
well-rounded social critic—why does he 
omit any real awareness of racism and 
segregation? Does he lack the cour- 
age? His silence on this major social 
problem speaks loudly, leaving me 
sorry for him in this one realm. Could 
this be his private “Achilles heel?” 
R. Freperick West 
St. Paul’s Christian Church 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


COMMUNITY AND Society (Gemein- 


schaft und Gesellschaft). By Ferd- 
inand Tonnies. Translated and edited 
by Charles P. Loomis. Michigan 
State University Press, East Lansing, 
1957. xii, 298 pages. Index, notes. 
$7.50. 


Many American scholars are famili- 
ar with the theoretical construct in so- 
ciology, based on Tonnies’ ideal types 
of Gemeinschajft and Gesellschaft. Still 
others have been able to read the origi- 
nal from which this volume is trans- 
lated, and are thus more intimately 
aware of the insights which Tonnies’ 
work affords the student of social 
characteristics and interaction. This 
volume makes the whole of Tonnies ty- 
pology available to all who would like 
to “go back to the master” in seeking 
an understanding of constructed typol- 
ogy, particularly if they are interested 
in a full appreciation of his two polar 
concepts or types. 

There is little that can be said ana- 
lytically about one person’s translation 


of the work of a writer in a foreign 
language, granting that the translator 
is competent. Loomis is certainly that, 
and his earlier interpretation of Ton- 
nies and other German scholars is well 
known in the field of sociology and re- 
lated branches of the social sciences. 
Perhaps the only service which this re- 
viewer can fulfill is to go a little fur- 
ther into the understanding of the mean- 
ing of community and society as Loo- 
mis uses them to represent the German 


Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. 


It should be added that the further 
elucidation of these terms has less to 
do with their adequacy as an English 
translation of the German than with the 
common usage of the two English terms. 
Community as used in this translation 
has to do with that personal and inti- 
mate association of individuals which 
the theologian is more apt to under- 
stand through the use of the Greek 
term koinonia. In “community” there 
is a condition of close personal identi- 
fication with the group, interdepend- 
ence of all members of the group, and 
a rather strict responsibility of the in- 
dividual to the group. 

The use of the term society in this 
translation indicates the breaking up of 
all these conditions in the relation of 
the individual to the group, if not their 
total disappearance in extreme cases. 
In “community” one is known and pro- 
tected; in “society” he may be not only 
anonymous but neglected. 

Although it is perhaps unwise to use 
other rather loosely used terms to de- 
fine or describe the conditions indicat- 
ed by basic terms, it may be clarifying 
to state that community and society are 
used by Loomis to denote what are 
ordinarily inferred as social differences 
in the use of the terms neighborhood 
and community. 

The merit of this volume lies in its 
making accessible to all the most im- 
portant concepts of what is already 
recognized as a monumental work in 
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the field of social analysis. But the 
merit does not end there. In the fore- 
word, preface and early chapters one 
is introduced to the theory and use of 
constructed typology in a more clear 
and concise manner than he will find 
anywhere else in sociological literature. 
The whole history and meaning of 
such typology is touched and explain- 
ed, and one sees the employment of 
this tool of social analysis as used by 
Confucius, Ibn Khaldun, Durkheim, 
Cooley, Redfield, Becker, Sorokin, 
Weber and Parsons. 


The minister who is interested in so- 
ciety as he serves it, in social analysis, 
and in the elements and characteristics 
of society in change will profitably 
read and own this volume for reference. 

F. E. Rector 
Christian Theological Seminary 


THe Witness oF WILLIAM Penn. By 
F. B. Tolles and E. G. Alderfer, Edi- 
tors. Macmillan, New York, 1957. 
$3.75. 


William Penn has planted himself 
for all times in the minds of Americans 
as the Quaker founder of one of the 
central colonies out of which this coun- 
try sprang. But all too few know that 
he was a writer of books and papers of 
state and of tracts that in all number 
well over a hundred. Nor do they 
know him as a Quaker moralist of real 
merit. 

This volume which opens with a 
brief but very competent essay on Penn 
as a religiously-rooted statesman and 
moralist devotes itself to presenting an 
anthology of the best of his writing. 
Each of the sections is prefaced by the 
editor’s introductory comments and the 
full sweep of his religious, his social 
and political and ethical writings is 
given. With much of this material dif- 
ficult to lay hold on without the fa- 
cilities of a considerable library, the 
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volume fills a long-felt need. It is con- 
cluded with a well seasoned set of com- 
ments upon the existing biographical 
material on Penn. 

Among Penn’s best insights that are 
quoted here is his own life’s maxim 
“True godliness don’t turn men out of 
the world, but enables them to live bet- 
ter in it, and excites their endeavors to 
mend it.” Thoreau once pleaded for a 
man who had the kind of back-bone 
you couldn’t put your hand through, 
and Penn’s trenchant defense of the 
right of freedom to worship, and of 
trial by jury that are admirably repre- 
sented here showed him to have been 
such a man. His determination to 
“give what we ask” in the framing of 
the constitution of the new colony, in 
his treatment of the Indians, and in his 
promises to colonists of all faiths whom 
he sought to recruit from the whole of 
Europe is well illustrated here. The 
all too little studied Essay Towards the 
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Present and Future Peace of Europe 
(1693) is given in its entirety and a 
careful reading will compel an admis- 
sion that this daring proposal for world 
government has met in advance nearly 
every argument that has been launched 
against such a proposal in the follow- 
ing two and a half cetnuries. 

The finest writing of all is to be 
found in the selections from the Fruits 
of Solitude (1693) which are generous- 
ly represented. Begging men to pause, 
“to stop and step aside a little” as life 
had compelled him to do, he suggests 
that here and there they fold down cer- 
tain passages in the book of their past 
life for special scrutiny and upon com- 
ing upon that “what thou wouldst do 
if what thou hast done were to do again, 
be sure to do as long as thou livest, 
upon the like occasions.” On censor- 
iousness, he declares “They have a 
right to censor that have a heart to 


help; the rest is cruelty, not justice.” 

In conclusion, his insights on reli- 
gion are the plain gingham that might 
be expected of a Quaker statesman: 

“Let us choose therefore to commune 
where there is the warmest sense of re- 
ligion, where devotion exceeds formal- 
ity and practice corresponds with pro- 
fession, and where there is at least as 
much charity as zeal. For where this 
society is to be found, there shall we 
find the church of God.” And for the 
last, his word on a toleration that is 
more than forbearance: 

“The humble meek, merciful, just 
pious, and devout souls are everywhere 
of one religion, and when death has 
taken off the mask, they will know one 
another, though the divers liveries they 
wear here makes them strangers.” 

Doucias V. STEERE 
Haverford College 
Haverford, Pennsylvania 
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